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THE APOCALYPSE OF PAUL 
I 


Amonc the many early Christian apocalypses none, except the canoni- 
cal Revelation, exercised so important an influence on medieval litera- 
ture and thought as the Apocalypse of Paul. The reasons for this are 
not immediately clear, for its description of the after life is long, 
rambling, and badly put together, but it is vivid and detailed and, 
unlike many similar productions, is not a forecast of the remote future 
leading up to the Day of Judgement but exposes the immediate condi- 
tions which the soul of man must face after death. This practical 
appeal explains its popularity and accounts for the abundant materials 
extant for its study. Instead of having to depend on scattered quota- 
tions, scraps of papyrus, or a stray version, as is so often the case with 
early apocryphal literature, the student of Pau/ is embarrassed by docu- 
mentary riches which both enable him to determine its original contents 
with reasonable certainty and furnish solid information about its history 
and transmission. 

In spite of its importance, the apocalypse has not received much 
critical attention apart from additions to the textual materials and their 
discussion. Tischendorf in the preface to his edition and in an earlier 
essay (Zheologische Studien und Kritiken xxiv 1851 pp. 439-452) main- 
tained that Pau/ was written in Jerusalem at the end of the fourth 
century. Medieval historians for the most part have been content to 
mention it along with other visions of the next world, but a serious 
study of its origins was made by the Russian scholar Sepelevi¢é, who 
was attracted to it by the possibility of its influence on Dante, but 
relied too exclusively on the evidence of the abbreviated and ten- 
dentious Greek text.’ An article by D. Serruys (Rev. de Philologie xxxv 
IQII pp. 194-202) attempted unsuccessfully to prove Gnostic influence 
on the apocalypse,’ and a small literature has arisen about the episode 

1 See below. 


2 The parallels he cites are wholly inadequate and frequently prove the opposite 
of his contention. The use of the same Biblical material in different systems 
indicates connexion only when employed to illustrate the same or similar points. 
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in which mercy is shewn to the wicked in torment.’ Many important 
observations on the sources have been made by M. R. James in 
various publications on apocryphal literature,’ and his translation in the 
Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, is the best substitute we 
have for a critical text. Professor C. H. Kraeling of Yale has recently 
maintained (Harvard Theological Review xxiv 1931 pp. 209 ff.) that 
Paul is a product of Hellenistic Syro-Persian syncretism. He has 
collected parallels from Zoroastrian and Mandaean literature and con- 
cluded that the apocalypse was written in Antioch or the Syrian littoral 
some time after the middle of the third century. His article bears the 
suspicious title ‘The Apocalypse of Paul and the “ Iranisches Erlésungs- 
mysterium”’ and assumes as axiomatic many of Reitzenstein’s most 
controverted hypotheses. Unfortunately his investigations stopped 
short with a few passages on angelology and ignored the rest of the 
book’s contents. His use of textual materials was inadequate and he 
dispensed with a consideration of the immediate literary sources, most of 
which had been indicated by James. 

In view of this meagre showing, a fresh study of the apocalypse 
requires no apology and the first matter of importance is a description 
of the textual authorities. 

Greek, G: This was published by Tischendorf Apocalypses Apocryphae, 
Leipzig, 1866, pp. 34-69 from two codices, one a paper manuscript of 
the fifteenth century at Milan, the other a thirteenth-century parchment at 
Munich. The text is of great value in preserving the original language * 
but isa much abbreviated recension with occasional tendentious additions. 
The principal of these is directed against the Nestorians (Tischendorf 
p. 62, 5-6) and dates the revision in the fifth or early sixth century.‘ 

Latin, L': There are two Latin versions to be reckoned with. The 
fuller and more important was published by James from an eighth- 
century manuscript at Paris (Apocrypha Anecdota, Texts and Studies ii 
3 pp. 1-42) and contains an excellent text of a large part of the apoca- 
lypse. It has been assigned on philological grounds to the fifth or sixth 
century,’ but may be earlier.* It was productive of a series of abbreviated 

1 See below p. 21. 

2 Testament of Abraham, Texts and Studies ii 2 pp. 14-26; Apocrypha Anecdota, 
Texts and Studies ii 3 pp. 1-42, 111-112. 

3 That Greek was the original language of the Apocalypse is probable from the 
wide variety of versions and certain from a comparison of proper names in them. 

4 Sepelevié’s case for anti-Paulician polemic rests on much less secure ground, 
op. cit. 42 ff. Serruys greatly exaggerates the tendentious character of the Greek. 

5 E. Wieber De apocalypsis S. Pauli codicibus, Marburg Dissertation 1904 
pp. 72-73; cf. J. B. Mayor Journ. of Philology xxii 1893 pp. 184 ff. 

® See below, p. 28. It is not certain, but probable, that Augustine knew Paul 
in Latin rather than in Greek, and this may have been the version. 
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Latin forms which in turn have given rise to early vernacular transla- 
tions and adaptations in German, French, Scandinavian, and Bohemian.’ 

L’: This fragmentary and abbreviated text occurs in a fourteenth- 
century codex at Vienna. It follows upon a short form of the same 
work and was partly confused with it by Brandes who edited them 
both.2. The correct division of the two texts was pointed out by 
Wieber* who also believed the second to be a direct witness to the 
Greek, independent of L’. 

Syriac, S': No Syriac text of Pau/ has ever been published, but an 
English translation of a Nestorian manuscript from Urmiah was made 
by the missionary Justin Perkins and published in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society viii (1866) pp. 183-212. A German render- 
ing of a similar text, Vat. Syr. 180 (an undated Nestorian manu- 
script), was published by Zingerle in Heidenheim’s Vierte/jahresschrift 
Siir deutsch- und englisch-theologische Forschung und Kritik (iv) 1871 
pp. 139-183. The two do not differ greatly and are evidently repre- 
sentatives of the same version. The Urmiah codex, a paper manuscript 
of uncertain date, is usually fuller and better, and I have generally 
followed it. It and a later manuscript of the same text (probably the 
one referred to in /.A.O.S. viii p. 210 note) are now in the library 
of the American Oriental Society in New Haven.‘ Another manuscript 
from Urmiah, probably of the same type, was in the library of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York (described by J. H. Hall 
in (4.0.5. xiii pp. 34 ff.).° S' is a valuable witness, but is in many 
ways a recension rather than a version and requires strict control. 

S’: A Syriac text, hitherto unnoticed, is found in a Jacobite codex 
in the Harvard Semitic Museum (Sem. Mus. 3985), a paper manuscript 
of the seventeenth(?) century,* containing, besides Pau/, the Apocalypse 
of Macarius’ and miscellaneous treatises of St Ephraem.* The text 


1 H. Brandes Visio S. Pauli Halle 1885 ; Bardenhewer Geschichte der altkirchlichen 
Literatur i (2t€ Aufl.) pp. 619-620 ; G. Polivka Archiv fiir slavische Philologie xvi 
1894 p. 617; E. von Dobschiitz Das Decretum Gelasianum, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen xxxviii 4 p. 302 n. I, 

2 The Vienna Fragment contains only Paul 17 (James Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment p. 535 ll. 1-29). 

3 Op. cit. pp. 25 ff. 

4 I am indebted to the librarian of the American Oriental Society for his kind- 
ness in sending the manuscripts to Cincinnati. 

5 The librarian, Professor Rockwell, has kindly informed me that this manuscript 
is no longer to be found, 

® The hand is generally archaic, but with occasional lapses which betray its late 
date. 

™ This should be added to Baumstark’s list, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur p. 86 
n. I. 

8 My thanks are due to Professor Thompson for the loan of this manuscript. 

B2 
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is quite different from that of the Urmiah manuscript and, though 
occasionally abbreviated and paraphrastic, is, on the whole, full and 
good and should be published. The account of the judgement of 
souls is badly confused through a disarrangement of folia in the arche- 
type. 

Arabic, A: Materials for the Arabic version have never been collected, 
though stray references to individual manuscripts can be found. 
James Apocrypha Anecdota ii p. \xxxi, Analecta Bollandiana xxvi 
(1907) p. 12, von Dobschiitz, of. ait., p. 302 n. 2.' | Karshuni texts 
occur in Harvard Semitic Museum Cod. 4022 ff. a b ff. and in Berlin 
Cod. Syr. 242, of which Sachau remarks (p. 732): ‘Diese Arabische 
Version ist nicht eine wortliche Ubersetzung des im Perkins benutzten 
Textes, sondern eine freie Paraphrase mit gelegentlichen Erweiterungen 
und Kiirzungen.’ 

Ethiopic, E: This is not properly a version but an adaptation of 
Paul 13-44 to a new work, Zhe Apocalypse of the Virgin. It has been 
published with a Latin translation by M. Chaine in Corpus scriptorum 
orientalium, Scriptores aethiopiae, Series 1, tom. vii. A summary in 
English appears in James Apocryphal New Testament pp. 563-564. 

Slavic, R: This version is of great importance. It omits the account 
of the document’s discovery, but is otherwise a remarkably good, though 
somewhat abbreviated text of Pau/ 3-51. It is represented by a number 
of recensions in different Slavic languages, all of which go back to an 
original Old Church Slavic translation from the Greek. Its best 
representative is an Old Russian text printed by Tichonravov in his 
collection of Slavic apocrypha, TlamaTHuku oTpeyeHHOi pyccKoit auTe- 
patyp. Toms II, Mocxsa, 1863 pp. 40-58, and I have used this 
with the supplementary readings from other Slavic texts given by 
G. Polivka in his note Zur Visio Pauli, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 
xvi (1894) pp. 611-617. A discussion of the different forms of the Slavic 
is found in Sepelevit, Sriogu o Jlanrb I. Anoxpuduyeckoe ,, Buybuie 
ep. [lapna.‘‘ Uacts I. Xapbross 18o1 pp. 52 ff., E. Kozak, Jahr- 
biicher fiir protestantische Theologie xviii 1892 p. 148. <A collection of 
manuscript material, not all of which has been utilized, was made by 
Bonwetsch for Harnack’s Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 1. 2 
pp. 910-911. 

Armenian, A‘, A*, A®, A‘: Four Armenian texts of Pau/ appear in 
the Venice collection of New Testament apocrypha, *f\. Opuphwih, 
1904 pp. 62-100. They have been studied and a translation of three 


' Codd. 447, 531, 5560f St Catherine’s Monastery in Sinai, cited by von Dobschiitz, 
appear to contain a different work. 
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of them given by P. Vetter, Die armenische Paulus-Apokalypse, Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift, vol. 88 (1906) pp. 508-595, vol. 89 (1907) 
pp. 58-75. A fragment of A* was discovered by Marr at Etschmiadzin 
and published in 4 Summer Journey to Armenia (Armenian) Vienna 
1892 pp. 61-62. It covers p. 90, kh ubufp qeugqaidis. ++, Pp. 94, wnt 
aqapdan [A frt, and Pp. 94, & intrufs quer penuspnuls eee, Pp. 98, unui Of 
yutfunlsuttu, of the Venice edition. Of these texts, the first (A’) can 
hardly be described as a version, for it is an almost complete rewriting 
of the document. The incidents are arbitrarily rearranged, making 
even more confusion than in the original, and the text is freely edited, 
apparently without dogmatic motive. Vetter believed it to have been 
based on a Syriac original, different from the one translated by Perkins. 
The second (A’) is an abbreviation of the first and has no value except 
as an occasional control of the former (cf. Vetter, vol. 89, pp. 58-59). 
The third (A*) is independent of the first two and is a radical abbrevia- 
tion of the original, but contains no rearrangement in the order of 
incidents and less editing of the text than A’. The fourth (A‘) exhibits 
a number of Cilicianisms, and its origin has been attributed by Vetter 
to Cilicia in the eleventh or twelfth century. Like A* it omits much 
of the original matter and the text has also been largely rewritten. 

Coptic, C: This version is preserved in a single manuscript of the 
tenth century, British Museum, Oriental No. 7023 (edited by Budge 
Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt London 1915 
pp. lix—Ixi, clxii clxiii, 534-574, 1043-1084). Owing to loss of folios 
the text of Pau/ is fragmentary, beginning in the middle of c. 15.in the 
speech of the angel to the wicked soul and running to c. 50 where 
there is a lacuna in the speech of Job extending beyond the text 
of L’ R to a speech of Elijah, not contained in the other authorities. 
There is then a considerable amount of additional matter, ending with 
a scene between Jesus, Paul, and the other apostles on the Mount of 
Olives. 

From a survey of the textual authorities it is obvious that unless 
a copy of the original Greek comes to light, a critical text of Paué 
is a practical impossibility. A philological four de force could produce 
a plausible Greek text, but it would be at best a scholarly rendering of 
L' C controlled in points of detail by the other witnesses. When care- 
ful exegesis was necessary its use would require a repetition and check 
of the critical process which produced it, and it would tend to divert 
attention from the important fact that the apocalypse in its present 
condition is a small literature in itself rather than a single document. 
For most purposes, it is sufficient to know the content of the work 
without its Greek form and this can usually be determined with cer- 
tainty by comparing the main authorities. 


. 
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II 


In G L’ the apocalypse begins with an account of its discovery in 
Tarsus. In the consulate of Theodosius and Cynegius (A.D. 388) an 
angel appeared to a man in Tarsus and commanded him to destroy the 
foundations of his house and publish the document he found there. 
The man at first dismissed the apparition as fancy, but the angel 
returned and compelled him to do his bidding. A sealed marble box 
was found and brought to the governor of the city who, in turn, for- 
warded it to the Emperor Theodosius. The latter opened the box, had 
a copy made of it, which he kept, and sent the original to Jerusalem. 

This story is found in GL'S'S? and was known to Sozomen.’ In 
G L’ it serves as an introduction, in S'S? as an appendix. G L’ S* agree 
closely, but S' is considerably different. It adds a long and edifying 
inscription found inside the box,’ but omits the date of discovery and 
the sending to Jerusalem, and surrounds the whole account with 
a denunciation of those who do not accept the apocalypse as inspired 
Scripture. Textually G L’S* are obviously nearer the original than S’, 
and the position which G L’ give to the tale of the discovery is probably 
correct. The names of the consuls occur only in G L’ and the second 
is corrupt in both texts: @codoc.ov, Kwvriavov, Theodosius, Quinegius. 
James has rightly restored Cynegius and fixed the intended date at a.p. 
388. In GL'S? the emperor has the revelation copied, and in G sends 
the original to Jerusalem and keeps the copy, but in L’ S* he keeps the 
original and sends the copy. The latter is a natural correction of 
the former and, as we shall see, the reading of G is to be preferred on 
historical grounds. 

The revelation opens with a message from God introduced by the 
conventional formula, ‘ The word of the Lord came unto me, saying .. .’. 
The apostle is directed to exhort ‘this people’ to repentance and is told 
how the sun, moon, and stars, the sea, the waters, and the earth offer 
to destroy mankind for its sinfulness but have been put off by the mercy 
of God, and how the angels who keep the accounts of men’s deeds 
come to worship God twice a day, and how the guardian angels of the 
ascetics pray for their perseverance in virtue but the angels of the worldly 
beg to be delivered of their charge, and how God encourages the angels 


1 H. E. vii. 19. 

2 It is unlikely that the detail of the box was taken from Peter, in the Ethiopic 
adaptation of which Jesus orders Peter to conceal his revelation in a box that men 
may not read it and give way to sin in the hope of mercy. In Paul Jesus tells 
Paul to publish the vision and rebukes him for not doing so. Cf. Grébaut Revue de 
P Orient Chrétien xv (1910) pp. 434-435; James J.T7.S. xii p. 366. 
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of the virtuous and bids the angels of the wicked remain with their 
wards until these have exhausted their opportunities for repentance. 

There is considerable variation among the authorities in the way the 
revelation opens. GS'R A® begin with, ‘The word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying’, but L' transposes the flight to the third heaven from 
its natural place in hell to the beginning, so that Paul is already in the 
third heaven when the word of the Lord comes to him. With a similar 
motive he has quoted 2 Cor. 1-5* before the account of the discovery, 
making a clumsy transition to the latter by the rhetorical question ‘ At 
what time was it made manifest?’ The error in this procedure is easily 
detected, for c. rr begins abruptly, ‘et respondens angelus’, when in 
point of fact no angel had been introduced on the scene and no previous 
conversation had taken place.? 

There is also some difference among the authorities about the number 
of elements which complained to God and the remarks they made. 
G omits the waters and the earth; S' and S* combine the complaints of 
the sea and the waters ; A® combines the complaints of the sun, moon, 
and stars and of the sea and the water, but a lacuna interrupts the latter 
and eliminates the account of the earth ; A‘ begins in the middle of the 
moon’s complaint, omits the stars’, and combines the sea’s and the 
water’s. There can be little doubt that L’, supported by R, preserves 
the best text. 

This is also true of the account of the angels meeting to worship God 
and report on the deeds of men. L! omits the angel with the sad coun- 
tenance, which is supported by RG A‘ A*. The time of the meetings 
is set by L' RS? at sunrise and sunset, but GA’ A® refer only to an 
evening assembly. G adds a report on those ‘who conduct their life in 
all piety, fearing the name of God’, but this is evidently an attempt to 
give the piece a less exclusively monastic tone and is unsupported by the 
other authorities. S' largely rewrites the incident: to the prayers which 
men must offer ceaselessly to God, S' adds good works ; instead of each 
guardian angel making his own report, S' gives special prominence to 
one recording angel; and the advantage of men praying at the time 
when the angels go to their devotions is that the recording angel may 
leave for heaven with a good impression of his charges. 

The source of the complaint of the elements is, as James* has 


1 The text of this quotation agrees with the Vulgate except that in 12. 4 it reads 
‘hominibus’ for ‘homini’, 

2 The prefaces to A! and S? are also secondary. The latter begins, ‘ After the 
Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ to heaven and after 
the election of the holy Apostles and the confirming of the orthodox faith, he chose 
also Paul as apostle’, &c. 

8 Apocryphal New Testament p. 527 n.1. Ihave followed James in referring to 
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indicated, the Apocalypse of Elias which begins: ‘Das Wort des Herrn 
geschah zu mir, indem es sprach: Menschensohn, sage diesem Volke: 
Weswegen fiigt ihr Siinde auf eure Siinden und erbittert Gott den Herrn, 
der euch geschaffen hat? Liebet nicht die Welt noch das, was in der 
Welt ist ; denn der Ruhm der Welt ist des Teufels, und ihre Auflésung ; 
gedenket, dass Mitleid mit euch hat der Herr der Herrlichkeit, der 
geschaffen hat alle Dinge, damit er uns errette aus der Gefangenschaft 
dieser Zeit. Denn viele Male hat der Teufel gewiinscht, die Sonne 
nicht aufgehen zu lassen tiber der Erde und die Erde nicht Frucht 
geben zu lassen, indem er wiinschte, die Menschen zu verzehren, wie 
eine Flamme, indem er lauft mit Gebriill, indem er sie verzehren will 
wie Wasser. Deswegen nun hatte Mitleid mit uns der Gott der Herr- 
lichkeit und sandte seinen Sohn in die Welt, damit er uns errette 
aus der Gefangenschaft.’ The author of Pau/ has modified this by 
embellishing God’s charge with biblical allusions and transforming the 
devil’s wish that the forces of nature destroy mankind into a dialogue 
between God and the elements themselves.. In both documents the 
disaster is averted by God’s mercy, but in Pau/ there is an added 
emphasis on the divine patience and the doctrine of repentance is 
markedly Jewish. The gathering of the angels is a mosaic of familiar * 
elements, but their arrangement and connexion are peculiar to Paud/. 
It is significant that the angels bearing good reports come not from the 
virtuous in general but from ascetics, and that the angels who bring 
complaints are not from the heathen but from Christians who are not 
sufficiently strict and zealous in the observance of their religion. This 
attitude, which is obviously the author's, is characteristically monastic 
and, taken with Sozomen’s remark that Pau/ was especially popular in 
monastic circles, suggests that the author of the apocalypse was himself 
a monk. 

The next section begins with the appearance of an angel who promises to 
shew Paul the dwelling-places of the righteous and of sinners after death, 
and who takes him to the third heaven. On the way they pause and look 
down upon the firmament’ and the various spiritual beings who inhabit 


Steindorff pp. 149-155 as the Apocalypse of Zephaniah, and to Steindorff pp. 155- 
169 as the Apocalypse of Elias. There has been some difference of opinion on these 


fragments (see below, p. 26 n. 3) but their Egyptian provenance has, as far as I know. 
never been seriously questioned. 


1 Cf. Sepelevié of. ait. p. 93. 

2 Cf. E. Maass Orpheus pp. 258-259. 

8 James Apocrypha Anecdota ii p. lxx notes that although Paul is taken to the 
third heaven, the view of the spirits and of the judgement of souls intervenes before 
the account of what he sees there. S? evidently saw this discrepancy also and 
postpones the flight to the third heaven until later. The difficulty is probably to be 
explained by the author's characteristic clumsiness in combining different sources. 
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the upper spaces : the spirits of forgetfulness, slander, fornication, wrath, 
insolence, the power of wickedness, the ‘ angels without mercy’, to whom 
are delivered the souls of sinners, and the ‘angels of righteousness’, 
who take charge of the souls of good men when they die. Paul asks 
his companion to show him what happens at the death of a righteous 
and of a wicked man. He sees this and, for good measure, the trial of 
a soul who refuses to confess his faults even in the presence of God. 

The list of spirits which dwell beneath the firmament varies in detail 
in the different authorities. In G and A‘ they are confused with the 
‘merciless angels’, but in the other authorities the latter are a separate 
class, distinguished by their function as psychopomps and balanced by 
the angels of righteousness who perform a similar office for the virtuous. 
The merciless angels are described in L as ‘angelos sine misericordia, 
nullam habentes pietatem, quorum vultus plenus erat furore et dentes 
eorum extra os eminentes; oculi eorum fulgebant ut stella matutina 
orientis, et de capillis capitis eorum scintillae ignis exiebant, sive de ore 
eorum’, The likeness of the angels’ eyes to the morning star is con- 
firmed by R and may be accepted’ as original, though in S' they are 
compared to lightning and in A to copper. The bizarre notion that 
sparks came out of their hair as well as their mouths, however, is 
corrected by R S' A’, which comment on the abundance of the angels’ 
hair and say that flames came out of their mouths.? G omits allusion 
to the hair, but adds that these angels wore fiery garments (éfovaias 
peydAras cai poBepas tAnpas dpyyns Kai dua tod ordpatos aitav pddya 
tupos eepyouevyny Kal rupivyy éoOjra. jurecpévors). 

The description of the angels of righteousness is also corrupt. 
L’ reads, ‘quorum vultus fulgebat ut sol, succinctis lumbis zonis aureis, 
habentes palmas in manibus eorum et signum dei, inducti vestimenta 
quod scriptum erat nomen filii dei, repleti autem omni mansuetudine 
et misericordia’. G reads, xaréyovras Bpafeia év tats xepoiv airév, which 
is no doubt original and explains the various renderings of the versions : 
palmas L’, ‘crowns’ A’ A® A‘ A’, ‘having honour’ (om. ‘in their hands’) 
R. In L'R A'S? the angels hold the seal of God in their hands, which 
agrees with Rev. vii 2 and is certainly right against S' A® in which it is 
stamped on the crowns. In L' A’S' S? the name is inscribed on the gar- 
ments, in A’ it is identified with the seal and inscribed on the crowns, in 
G, which omits the garments, it is written on the Bpafeia, and R, which 
also omits the garments, reads, ‘in their hands they held the seal of God 
and a roll on which was inscribed the name of God’. The priority here 
should probably be given to L' A'S'S*. The name in G is the name of 
the Lord, in L' A’ A® of the son of God, in S' the living God, in S? of 
1 Cf. Peter, James Apocryphal New Testament p. 520. 

2 S? agrees but omits reference to the hair. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, and in R simply the name of God. Here ‘son 
of God’ has obviously the strongest support, but xvpiov of G should 
probably be preferred, since its ambiguity explains the other readings. 

The sources of this section are the Apocalypses of Zephaniah and 
Elias. The figures of the angels without mercy are derived from the 
former (Steindorff p. 150), where the prophet sees a host of angels 
with the faces of panthers,' projecting teeth,? eyes streaked with blood, 
hair flying loose like that of women, and flaming scourges in their hands.* 
To balance these the author of Pau/ has introduced the angels of 
righteousness, but his description of them is also borrowed, partly from 
the account in Zephaniah (Steindorff p. 152) of the angel Eremiel, 
whose brow gleamed like the sun in majesty and who was girded with 
a golden girdle,‘ partly from the picture in Zias (Steindorff p. 166) 
of the Messiah’s angels upon whose foreheads are inscribed the name 
of the Messiah and who carry the seal in their hands. As in Pau/ 
these angels bear the souls of the righteous to heaven. 

The account of the fate of righteous and unrighteous souls im- 
mediately after death is of extreme interest and exhibits considerable 
textual variation. After looking down upon the earth and seeing the 
general misery there and a great cloud of fire which the angel interprets 
as the unrighteousness of man, Paul is bidden to watch the death of 
a righteous man. The scene is fully described only in L'RS'S*. Paul 
first sees all the deeds the man had done standing before him at the 
hour of his death. R furnishes the best text here, ‘ And again I looked 
and beheld his deeds which he had done for the name of God and all 
his life which he had lived and all stood before him’. L'* adds to the 
deeds, ‘ et omnia studia eius quorum meminit et quorum non meminit’, 
S' S? refer only to the works he did for God, G reads simply wavra ra 
épya airod. The soul then leaves the body and is met by groups of 
holy and evil angels of whom only the former controlled him in life. 
These warn him to take careful note of his body, as he will get it back 
again at the general resurrection, and tell him to be of good courage, 
since he has always done God’s will. At this point his guardian angel 
appears and similarly recognizes him, saying he has made a good report 
of his conduct to God and his spirit assures him of his help because he 
had found an agreeable resting-place in him on earth. The soul then 


1 A. Dieterich Nekyia 2t¢ Aufl. pp. 53-54. 2 Ibid. p. 47 0. 4. 

8 Ibid. pp. 58-59. The remote ancestors of these angels must have been the 
Erinyes, cf. ibid. pp. 54 ff. 

* Ibid. p. 39 n. I. 

5 The material in Zephaniah and Eiias is largely patchwork from Revelation, but 
Paul drew from them and not directly from the New Testament; cf. Peter, James 
Apocryphal New Testament p. 520. 
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mounts to heaven accompanied by his guardian angel and his spirit. 
On the way they meet wicked powers who demand their destination and 
insist that they pause for them to investigate whether the soul has any- 
thing belonging to them. They find nothing; and are rebuked by the 
angel and the spirit who conduct the soul to heaven accompanied by 
angelic choruses. The soul is then presented to God, its angel and 
spirit testify in its behalf, God approves it, and it is handed over to 
Michael and sent to Paradise until the day of resurrection. Up to the 
point where the soul meets the wicked powers L S' R G are in substantial 
agreement. What follows is abbreviated by G into a single sentence, 
omitting the encounter with the powers and describing the soul’s ascent 
to heaven where it is met by the Spirit who bids it enter the place of 
the resurrection which God has prepared for his righteous ones. The 
best text is provided by R, though I suspect it of slight retouching, 
and S' and L! are respectively elaborations and abbreviations of the 
original. S' is evidently embarrassed by the notion of the soul’s ‘ spirit’ 
and omits it from the account of the soul’s ascent, clumsily covering 
the gap. It appears, however, in the scene before God, but is described 
ambiguously as ‘the spirit of the Lord, the same which guided it in 
life’. The Armenian versions radically condense the whole account. 

The story of the wicked soul follows a similar plan. At death its 
deeds rise before it; it is met by good and evil angels of whom the 
latter take charge of it and warn it to remember its body, since it must 
occupy it at the day of resurrection ; it is joined by its angel and spirit 
who chide it and conduct it to heaven ; there is a meeting with the evil 
powers who claim it but are put off by the angel who brings it to heaven ; 
the angel and spirit testify against it, the heavenly hosts repudiate it, 
God condemns it, and it is delivered to the angel Temeluchus’ to be 
tormented until the day of resurrection. As in the description of the 
righteous soul, G omits the encounter with the wicked powers and S' is 
paraphrastic and expansive but eliminates the ‘spirit’ until the trial 
before God, where it appears as the Spirit of God. The best witnesses 
are L' S'S?, but the lacuna at the beginning of C ends just as the wicked 
soul meets its guardian angel, and its text becomes an important authority. 
Like S' it is expansive and adds to the condemnation of the guardian 
angel a similar rebuke by the ‘spirit’? which balances the account of 
the righteous soul. It also elaborates the description of the wicked 
powers with a wealth of horrid detail. 


1 ’Avidew dyyéAw Tepedodyy. Tischendorf, p. 46, but Iam not sure that Temeluchus 
is intended here as a proper name. It is so taken by R C but not by S'. L sub- 
stitutes fartaruchus., Cf. James J.7.S. xii pp. 370-371. 

2 «1 am the spirit, the breath of life, which sojourned with it; judge it according 
to its judgement.’ Budge p. 1045. 
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After the unrighteous soul is banished to torment, another is brought 
before God by two angels. It complains that it has been tormented by 
the angels during the seven days it has been dead and begs for mercy. 
At first it denies its sins, but when its guardian angel appears with a list 
of its misdemeanors from early childhood and it is confronted by various 
souls which were its victims on earth, it is silenced. God professes 
willingness to have pardoned it, if it had repented even within a short 
time of its death, but, as it has not, it is delivered to Tartaruchus' until 
the Day of Judgement. 

One source of this description of the fate of souls immediately after 
death is evidently the Apocalypse of Zephaniah. The beginning of this 
is lost, but the first words we have of it appear to conclude an account 
of how the angels care for a righteous man at death. The sentence 
where Paul first looks down from heaven to earth, ‘ And I looked down 
from heaven and beheld the whole world, and it was as nothing in my 
sight ; and I saw the children of men as though they were nought and 
failing utterly’, recalls the passage in Zephaniah where the prophet sees 
the whole earth like a drop of water and the people on it performing 
their various tasks. The point of these tasks is not certain as the text 
is badly corrupt, but there is apparently a reference to the two women 
grinding at the mill (Matt. xxiv 41) and it is fair to assume that they all 
illustrate the misery or futility of human life. The angelology, also, in 
the passage we have just considered, appears to be an elaboration of 
the account in Zephaniah. ‘Er fiihrte mich nun auf den Berg Seir 
und (zeigte mir) drei Manner, mit denen zwei Engel gingen, die 
sich iiber sie freuten und jauchzten. Ich sprach zu dem Engel: Wer 
sind diese also? Er erwiderte mir: Dies sind die drei Séhne des 
Priesters Joatham, die das Gebot ihres Vaters nicht hielten, noch die 
Satzungen des Herrn thaten. Ich sah ferner noch zwei Engel, die iiber 
die drei Séhne des Priesters Joatham weinten, und sprach zum Engel : 
Wer sind diese? Er erwiderte: Dies sind die Engel des Herrn, des 
Allmichtigen, die alle guten Werke der Gerechten auf ihre Schriftrolle 
schreiben, indem sie an der Pforte des Himmels (sitzen). Ich aber 
nehme sie ihnen weg und bringe sie vor den Herrn, den Allmichtigen, 
damit er ihren Namen in das Buch der Lebenden schreibe. Aber 
auch die Engel des Anklagers, der auf der Erde ist, schreiben alle 
Siinden der Menschen in ihre Schriftrolle und sitzen an der Pforte des 
Himmels und melden (sie) dem Anklager, dass er sie auf seine Schrift- 
rolle schreibe, damit er sie anklage, wenn sie aus der Welt hierher 
herabkommen.’ In both documents the groups of good and evil angels 
appear in attendance on the soul at death, and the two sons of Joatham 

1 GS! L! support raprapodxos, but R C rnpedodyxos. 
2 Its origin in Greek sources is unmistakeable, Dieterich Nekyia pp. 59 fi. 
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may have been the original of the hypocritical soul who in Paw is 
brought to heaven by two angels of torment. In both documents, also, 
an important function of the angels is to record the deeds of men, and 
the angel who appears before the hypocritical soul with a record of his 
conduct from early childhood recalls the angel Eremiel in Zephaniah. 
‘Ich blickte nun hin und sah ihn, wie eine Schriftrolle in seiner Hand 
war. Er begann sie zu éffnen. Als er sie aber ausgebreitet hatte, las 
ich sie in meiner Sprache, und ich fand alle meine Siinden, die ich 
begangen, von ihm aufgeschrieben waren, ohne dass eine liignerisches 
Wort darunter war. Wenn ich vielleicht nicht gegangen war, um 
einen Kranken oder eine Witwe zu besuchen, so fand ich, dass es mir 
als Vergehen auf meiner Schriftrolle angeschrieben war ; hatte ich eine 
Waise nicht besucht, so fand ich, dass es mir als Vergehen angeschrieben 
war auf meiner Schriftrolle ; hatte ich einen Tag nicht gefastet oder 
nicht zur Zeit des Gebets gebetet, so fand ich, dass es mir als Vergehen 
angeschrieben war auf meiner Schriftrolle; und hatte ich mich einen 
Tag nicht zu den Kindern Israel gewendet, so fand ich, dass er mir als 
Vergehen auf meiner Schriftrolle angeschrieben war, so dass ich mich 
auf mein Antlitz niederwarf und zu beten anfing vor dem Herrn, dem 
Allmachtigen ; Mége dein Mitleid mich erreichen, und mégest du meine 
Schriftrolle abwischen, weil dein Mitleid an jedem Orte ist und jede 
Statte erfiillt.’ 

The account of the immediate fate of souls after death is, however, 
not based solely on Zephaniah, for there is no trace in the latter of the 
encounter with the wicked powers, of the actual judgement scene before 
God, or of the soul’s ‘spirit’. The first two of these features are com- 
monplace, but the third is of some interest. Kraeling, as a consequence 
of his uncritical attachment to S',’ has made the blunder of identifying 
this quite distinct and characteristic figure with the guardian angel? 
(Kraeling, p. 235) and connecting it with the Zoroastrian fravashi. It 
is, in fact, nothing but a personification of the breath (spirit) of God, 
breathed into man at his creation. Instead of regarding this as the 
principle of life on the one hand and as the Holy Spirit on the other, 
as was common among early Christian writers, Pau/ considered it as 
a quasi-angelic being, residing in each man as a kind of super-soul, not 
unlike the Egyptian 4a. At the trial of the righteous soul in heaven 
the spirit testifies, ‘I am the spirit of quickening that breathed upon it ; 
for I had refreshment in it in the time I dwelt therein, doing according 


1 Kraeling Harvard Theological Review July 1931 pp. 211, 238. The reasons for 
describing this highly paraphrastic version as ‘slavish’ in its renderings are 
obscure. 

2 The guardian angel is called 6 cuvfOns dyyedos ; Tischendorf, p. 45; ‘consuetus 
angelus’ L!; James p. 18 1. 12. 
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to thy judgement’,’ and at the judgement of the wicked soul, it says, 
‘I am the spirit that dwelt in it ever since it was made and I know it in 
itself and it followed not my will; judge it, Lord, according to thy 
judgement.’ The Coptic states that matter more clearly. When the 
spirit meets the unrighteous soul, it upbraids it and says, ‘the breath of 
the breath of life of God was in thee’. S'S? A‘ A? A* A‘G evidently felt 
confronted by an unfamiliar and disturbing notion, for G A’ A’ A® At 
omit entirely, S? describes it as the Spirit received at baptism, and S' 
introduces it only in heaven as the Holy Spirit.? 

After the condemnation of the wicked soul, the angel takes Paul to 
see the places of the righteous: Paradise, the Land of Promise, and the 
City of Christ. They come first to the golden gate of Paradise, flanked 
by two golden pillars with tablets on which there is writing. The angel 
remarks that only the pure in heart* are permitted to enter here and 
Paul asks him about the writing, which the angel explains is a list of 
righteous who serve God on earth. Paul expresses surprise, but is told 
that not only the names but also the likenesses of those who serve God 
are kept in heaven and known to the angels.‘ Paul then enters heaven 
and meets Enoch and Elijah who deplore that so few among men take 
advantage of the promises of God. The angel then shews Paul wonders 
which he is not to reveal to men and bids him follow him to other 
places, the description of which he is to publish. 

The best text here is supplied by L'S'C. The whole episode is 
omitted by A* and much condensed in A‘ and S*. Tichonravov reads 
‘Isaiah’ for ‘ Elijah’, but this is corrected by the Bulgarian. R and G 
abbreviate, the former omitting the meeting with Enoch, the latter the 
encounter with Elijah.’ Both belonged to the original text, however, 
as they appear in such mutually independent texts as C L'S' A’ A‘. In 
C L'S' Enoch is described as ‘the scribe of righteousness’,’ but G has 
changed this to 6 paprus tips érxarys Huepas. 

From the third heaven Paul is led back to the firmament and to the 
gates of heaven where he sees the ocean which waters all the earth. 
Passing through the gate he comes to the land of promise whither the 


1 R reads similarly. 

2 E substitutes groups of angels for the guardian angel and the spirit, but in the 
case of the unrighteous soul reads, ‘ Paracletus spiritus iustitiae exiens ab hac 
anima recessit, et angelus Temliaqos in sinum penetravit’. 

3 So RG, but L', ‘nisi solis qui habent bonitatem et innocentiam corporum’, 
S' AIC are ambiguous. 

* GL' RS! specify that the names are written down while they are still on earth, 
C before they are born, E before Adam and Eve. S? omits. 

5 Tichonravov reads ‘ Isaiah’, but is corrected by the Bulgarian, Sepelevié P- 773 
Polivka p. 613. 

6 This phrase occurs in Ethiopic Enoch xii 4, xv 1; cf. Charles p. 77. 
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souls of the righteous are sent after death and where Christ will reign 
over them for a thousand years after the earth has been dissolved. It 
is a land flowing with milk and honey and filled with all manner of fruit- 
trees and vines. Paul asks whether its excellencies exhaust the divine 
promises and is told that, on the contrary, the land of promise is for 
those who are married but have nevertheless remained continent. Still 
greater rewards are laid up for the virgins ‘who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness and afflict themselves for the name of the Lord’. All the 
authorities except C L' condense this episode or omit it altogether.’ 

Paul and the angel then proceed to the city of Christ. They arrive 
first at the Acherusian lake where repentant sinners who have been 
delivered over to Michael are cleansed of their sins before being 
admitted to the city of Christ. The angel leads Paul to a golden ship 
manned by angels and they embark for the city. As they approach, 
the inhabitants of the city rejoice at Paul’s coming and he sees that 
the city is of gold enclosed by twelve walls with towers and gates 
and surrounded by four seas; one of honey, the Phison ; one of milk, 
the Euphrates; one of wine, the Tigris; and one of oil, the Gihon. 
The angel explains that as the righteous have denied themselves these 
luxuries on earth, they will enjoy them in great abundance in heaven. 
Outside the city-gate they see a group of men standing in a grove of 
trees. The men are sorrowful when they see any entering the city and 
the trees bow in penance for them, as Paul and the angel pass. The 
angel explains that the men are ascetics who have taken a vain pride in 
their austerities and who have not always acted with proper charity 
towards their fellows and that the trees are those which on earth were 
bowed down at the sight of men’s pride. The men must wait until 
Christ’s coming with the righteous, when the latter will petition for their 
admission and they will be allowed to enter the city but to enjoy an 
inferior distinction there because of their pride. 

Inside the city, Paul is taken to the river of honey where he finds 
the major and minor prophets, and is told that those who sacrifice their 
own will to God’s are brought hither by Michael and received by the 
prophets as their friend. At the river of milk he sees the innocents 
slaughtered by Herod, to whom are brought those who have kept strict 
continence during life. At the river of wine he finds the patriarchs and 
saints with whom those who have been kind and hospitable to strangers 
associate. By the river of oil are those who have devoted themselves to 
God with their whole heart and have known no pride. Paul then asks 
if one part of the city is better than another and the angels tell him that 
even here distinctions are observed and the inhabitants enjoy rewards 
proportionate to their deserts. One group stands out in especial promi- 
1 Cf. Polivka p. 613 for variations in the Slavic texts. 
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nence, wearing jewelled crowns and sitting on golden thrones. These 
are the unlearned who have no knowledge of their own, not even of 
Scripture, but who have been content to be regarded as fools in the 
world and have applied themselves to observing the precepts which 
they have heard from holy men. Their glory and distinction in heaven 
is the reward for their humility and simplicity on earth. In the midst 
of the city is an altar with one standing by it playing on a harp and 
singing. The place, the angel explains, is Jerusalem and the singer is 
David. He will sing in the seventh heaven when Christ sits at his 
Father’s right hand, and on earth, when the Eucharist is celebrated, 
psalms must be sung, for David sings psalms of praise in heaven above 
the sacred elements. This appears to be a different source from the 
main structure which implies a three-fold division of heaven. Paul 
then asks the meaning of Alleluia and is told that it is the Hebrew for 
‘Let us bless the Lord together’ and that when it is sung all must 
join or be guilty of sin—except the aged and infirm. The angel then 
takes Paul back to the ocean and promises to shew him the place of 
sinners. 

The account of the city of Christ is’ best given by CL*. S'G A!’ 
omit little, but R A‘ condense greatly, and A* omits the whole incident. 
There are also numerous textual variations. In the description of the 
city L’ L?C R allow a tower for each wall of the twelve walls, but S'S? 
A® multiply these to twelve thousand. In L'R the rivers are honey : 
Phison, milk: Euphrates, oil: Gihon, wine : Tigris*; but in C Gihon: 
wine, Tigris: oil ; and in S? oil: Euphrates, milk: Gihon. The list of 
prophets encountered at the river of honey is given rightly by L’ R as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Micah, and Zechariah ; L* omits all 
but Isaiah and Jeremiah ; C omits Zechariah ; S' has Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Moses ; S’? omits the names. At the river of wine, L' mentions 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Lot, and Job, but C R S'S? omit Lot and Job 
who must therefore be regarded as a gloss of L’. The connexion of 
David with the Eucharist is also variously described. The point of the 
original text appears to be that, just as psalms of David are a part of the 
liturgy, David's chanting is a necessary accompaniment of the acceptance 
of the Holy Sacrifice in heaven. This is somewhat obscurely expressed 
in L’, ‘non licet sine David hostiam offerre deo sed necesse est ut psallat 
David in hora oblationis corporis et sanguinis Christi: quemadmodum 
in coelis proficitur, ita et in terra’.* In C the reference to the psalms 


1 S? reads ‘city of God’. 


2 In R the Tigris appears as Dunpo, and Gihon is corrupt in the Old Russian 
but corrected by the Old Serbian. 
8 S? is in substantial agreement with L’. 
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is lost, ‘ Without David the Prophet it is impossible to offer up a sacri- 
fice in any place. He playeth the harp over the flesh of the Christ and 
over His Holy Blood, according to the manner of his doing in heaven’ ; 
but in S' it is given great prominence, ‘ Again a man hath not permission 
to offer up a sacrifice [celebrate a sacrament] without offering praise in 
it, with the songs of the blessed David. Without the praise of David 
a man presumes not to offer; it is necessary that he sing his songs, at 
the time of offering ; for it is the body of Christ.’ As might be expected 
there is considerable difficulty in the various versions about the explana- 
tion of AWeluia. In G the meaning is given Aadia 7G Hed 7G OepeAvodvre 
7a mavra, dofdowpev airov éri 7d aird, which is followed closely by R A’ 
who, however, substitute ‘Glory’ for AaAud. L gives merely, ‘ Benedica- 
mus omnes in unum’, omitting the first clause. S' reads ‘Praise the 
Lord. Praise God who was the first of all.’ The original text was 
doubtless d6éa 7G Oc 7G Ocpedwivre Ta wavra, dofdowpev airy éxi Td 
airé.? S' adds a picturesque detail in claiming that when the sick and 
infirm cannot give the Alleluia, their guardian angels respond for them. 
The description of the infernal regions is replete with conventional 

horrors. It is a place of darkness and sorrow, with a fiery river, dismal 
abysses, horrid stenches, parching heat, and piercing cold. All varieties 
of sin are punished there with appropriate tortures. There are no 
significant differences between the authorities in the description of the 
place, but the list of sinners varies considerably. It is given by the 
Latin and the Coptic with slight variations as follows ® : 

. Those who are ‘neither hot nor cold’ (cf. Rev. iii 15) neither 

righteous nor wicked (cf. Arda-Viraf c. 6, Barthélemy p. 17). 

. Disputers after church. 

. Fornicators after receiving the sacrament. 

. Slanderers after church. 

. Plotters against neighbours. 

. Those who did not trust in God. 

. Sinful priest. 

. Sinful bishop. 

. Sinful deacon. 

. Sinful lector. 

. Usurers. 

. Mockers in church. 

. Sorcerers, 

. Adulterers and adulteresses. 


1 GR abbreviate. 
2 S2 omits. Cf. F. Cabrol Le livre de la priére antique Paris 1903 pp. 63 ff. 
3 It has not seemed necessary to describe the secondary variants in the other 
versions of this list. 
Cc 
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15. False virgins. 

16. Persecutors of the fatherless and widows. 

17. Breakers of the fast. 

18. Those who use cosmetics. (L repeats adultetesses.) 

19. Sodomites. 

20. Heathen who gave alms but knew not God. 

21. Those who abandoned their children. 

22. False ascetics. 

23. Those who deny the Incarnation and the Virgin Birth. (C 
adds those who denied their baptism.) 

24. Those who deny the Real Presence. 

25. Those who deny the Resurrection. 


When all the punishments of the wicked have been seen, Paul weeps 
and says that it were better if sinners had never been born. The con- 
demned join in his lament and the heavens open and Michael and his 
angels appear. They all implore his mercy, for by his prayers the earth 
continues to exist. Michael replies that he prays for men continually 
and intercedes for them on the slightest indication of virtue and says 
that even now he and the angels and Paul will pray for those in torment. 
As they begin to do so, the throne of God is revealed with the four and 
twenty elders and the beasts worshipping before it. Christ descends 
with a crown on his head, reminds the sinners of his Passion and of 
their neglect of his mercies, but allows them refreshment of a day and 
a night on the day of his resurrection for the sake of Michael and his 
angels, of Paul, of those who offer prayers and oblations and do good 
on earth, and of his own mercy. The condemned souls offer thanks 
and the angels of torment are discomfited. 

A number of interesting variants are to be noted here, but the best 
text is supplied by L'R. G substitutes Gabriel for Michael and the 
Lord’s promise reads, viv 5¢ da TaBpud rov dyyeAov ris dixavoodvys pov 
cat a [latAov rov dyaryrov pov didwpe iyiv vixra Kal Thy qpépay THs 
dyias Kupraxis, ev } ipyépOnv ex vexpav, eis dvaravow. The statement 
in L’, that by Michael’s prayers the earth continues to exist, ‘quia 
propter tuas orationes stat terra’, is confirmed by R but omitted by G 
and modified by C, ‘the world is at peace through thee’. C also adds 
the interval between Easter and Ascension Day to the period of 
clemency, ‘I will give unto you rest upon the Lord’s Day every week 
and during the fifty (sic) days which follow the [day of the] Resurrec- 
tion, whereon I rose from the dead’. In S' the incident is unexpectedly 
closed with the petition for mercy to which the Lord gives no answer, 
and the narrative suddenly skips to c. 48. ‘This turn is so abrupt and 
pointless that one is tempted to suspect a lacuna, but it is more probable 


Toe aa” ae na Hermaiameiawes @® m6 8 ® & 
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that the translator wished to omit the doctrine of clemency and 
abbreviated his narrative with unusual clumsiness. In S* repose of 
a day and a night on Sunday is granted forever, and for the sake 
of Michael, Paul, and the Virgin. In A’ only one day instead of every 
Sunday is allowed, ‘ Behold I give to all you who are punished here, 
one day and one night repose’; and the names of Salathiel and Gabriel 
are added to those for whose sake mercy is shown. In A* the period 
of mercy is not indicated and the voice from heaven says merely ‘He has 
given you repose’. In A‘a startling change is made whereby hell is 
destroyed and all the sinners released because of the prayers of Paul 
and the Virgin Mary. In E, where the clemency is shewn at the 
Virgin’s request, the period of refreshment is only for one night, 
a ‘ vesperis feriae sextae usque ad matutinum feriae secundae’. 

The heavenly geography in this account is a curious combination of 
Greek and Jewish tradition. It is noteworthy that a threefold division 
of heaven is generally presupposed in agreement with 2 Cor. xii 2, but an 
allusion to the seventh heaven occurs in the description of the city of 
Christ." The Acherusian lake,’ the fiery stream,*® and the land of the 
blessed with its four rivers are reminiscent of Orphic eschatology,‘ but 
are given a Christian veneer by naming the rivers after those which 
flowed from Paradise, Gen. ii 10-14, and by substituting the ‘land of 
promise’ for the islands of the blest. The ‘land flowing with milk and 
honey’ is biblical, but the actual description of its beauties is more 
Pagan than Christian.° The distinction between the paradise of the 
third heaven, the ‘land of promise’, and the city of Christ produces 
a confused eschatology and was probably due in the first place to an 
attempt to conceal the combination of three accounts of heaven. The 
first contains a description of the place and of the meeting with Enoch 
and Elijah, both of whom reappear later, but its real point for Paw/ is 
the revelation of the mysteries which could not be recorded (2 Cor. xii 4). 
The ‘land of promise’ and the ‘ city of Christ’ reflect imperfectly Jewish 
conceptions of the reign of the Messiah on earth before the final 
resurrection and the establishment of the New Jerusalem after the earth 
had been destroyed. The covert identification of the ‘land of promise’ 

1 Cf. Bousset Himmelsreise, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft iv (1901) pp. 234 ft. 

2 Cf. Dieterich Nekyia p. 71. 

8 The fiery stream is taken over from Peter, James Apocryphal New Testament pp. 
513-514; J.T7.S. xii p. 44; Zephaniah (Steindorff p. 151); Clement of Alexandria 
Excerpta ex Theodoto 38; Arda-Viraf c. xvi, Barthélemy p. 35; Dieterich Nekyia 
Pp. 27, 196. 

* Plato Phaedo p. 113 f.; Maass Orpheus pp. 254 ff. 

5 Cf, Dieterich Nekyia pp. 30f., 45; Maass Orpheus pp. 254-257. 

6 Cf. G. F. Moore Judaism ii pp. 323 ff. For a clear but much abbreviated account 
see Foakes Jackson and Lake Beginnings of Christianity pp. 26g ff. 
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with the ‘islands of the blest’, however, necessitated making it a special 
locality not on earth and so violated the Jewish scheme. The theory 
that the ‘land of promise’ is for the married and the ‘ city of Christ’ is 
reserved for virgins is obviously an addition of the monkish author of 
Paul and is not only inconsistent with Jewish ideas, according to which 
the New Jerusalem appears after the Messianic reign,’ but also with the 
source of the episode, for it appears after a few lines that repentant 
fornicators are dipped in the Acherusian lake before being sent on to 
the city of Christ. This last feature is Greek,’ but is derived immediately 
from the Apocalypse of Peter.» The journey by ship to the city of 
Christ is part of the Greek tradition, but is taken here directly from 
Zephaniah.* The description of the city itself partly reflects that of the 
New Jerusalem in Rev. xxi—xxii, partly reproduces the meeting with 
the Patriarchs in Peter.’ Definitely monastic is the high estimate 
placed on the unlearned ‘who make themselves to be foolish for God’s 
sake and who know very little indeed of the Scriptures and the Psalms ; 
in fact, nothing except the passages which they hear from the Scriptures 
through men of God ; nevertheless, they perform many religious labours, 
their hearts being right with God’. The idea that David plays his 
harp over the elements at every Eucharistic sacrifice has, so far as 
I know, no direct parallel, but is similar to many pious notions in 
monastic literature. It implies a use of the Psalms in the Mass, but 


this is not sufficiently specific to connect it with any particular liturgy.’ 

The account of the damned is drawn partly from /eéer,*® partly from 
Zephaniah? but with considerable embellishment. It has interesting 
parallels in Slavonic Enoch (Morfill and Charles pp. 9-11), in the 
Jewish visions translated by Gaster (of. cit. pp. 580ff.), and in the 
Ardé Viréf cc. 18 ff., a Pehlevi apocalypse not earlier than the fourth 


1 Cf. Rev. xix. 11 ff.; Moore Judaism ii pp. 339 ff. 

2 Cf. Dieterich Nekyia p. go. 

3 James J.7.S. xii p. 52; Apocryphal New Testament pp. 181, 518. 

4 *Sie nahmen meine Hand, hoben mich in jenes Schiff und fingen an, vor mir 
zu singen, namlich tausend mal Tausend und zehntausend mal Zehntausend Engel’, 
Steindorff p. 153; cf. Dieterich Nekyia p. 28. 

5 Cf. James Apocryphal New Testament p. 519; Zephaniah, Steindorff p. 154. 

* Cf. Athanasius Vita Antonit 17, P.G. xxvi 841; Augustine De doctrina 
christiana, Prologue 4, P.L. xxxiv 17. 

7 Cf. Cabrol Le livre de la priere antique pp. 17 ff., 44 ff. 

8 James Apocryphal New Testament pp. 514 ff. ; J.7.S. xii pp. 44 ff. 

® Steindorff p. 154. The Latin fragment entitled ‘ Apocalypse of Elias’, published 
by de Bruyne Revue Bénédictine xxv 1908 pp. 153-154 has some connexion here. 
If identical with the work published by Steindorff, it is a dependent of Peter and 
may well have influenced Paul, otherwise it is more probably a derivative of Paul. 
Cf. Schirer Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 4% Aufl. iii p. 363. 
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century A.D.’ It is noteworthy that the only heretics mentioned are 
those who deny the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Real Presence. 
Breaches of discipline, apart from moral faults, are neglecting to fast 
and mocking at the word of God in church. The offices of bishop, 
priest, deacon, and lector are mentioned and it appears that the deacon 
had charge of the offerings and that special strictness of conduct was 
required of lectors. It also appears that masses for the dead were 
common, for they are given as one of the grounds for the mercy shewn 
to souls in purgatory. The Jewish doctrine of repentance is maintained 
consistently, uncomplicated by theories of grace and election, but there 
is a marked emphasis on sexual asceticism, which is Christian and 
probably monastic but not Jewish. 

The episode of clemency was probably suggested by the end of 
Zephaniah,* where the patriarchs and the righteous come together and 
pray for the condemned souls when the great angel blows his trumpet. 
The vision concludes somewhat lamely with the prophet’s request to 
join the patriarchs and the angel's reply that he is not allowed to show 
him more. It is not impossible that Zephaniah once contained an 
account more closely resembling /az/s which was abbreviated in the 
interests either of space or of doctrine. The notion that souls in hell 
are granted respite appears occasionally in Christian writers of the fourth 
century * and after. It isa modification of a Rabbinic view, perhaps as 
early as the third century, that the souls in hell are allowed rest on the 
Sabbath.‘ 

Taking the visit to heaven and hell as a whole, it is evident that it 
follows a general scheme found in the Apocalypses of Peter and 
Zephaniah. In /eéer the revelation is a prophecy of what will happen 
at the end of the world, but in Zephaniah, as in Paul, it represents things 
as they are now. An examination of the details reveals clear traces 
of borrowings from both documents, together with a number of features 
not found in either. The visit to the third heaven, the episode of 
clemency, and some details in the description of torments are peculiar to 
Paul, but how much the author invented and how much he borrowed 
from floating tradition or from sources now lost cannot be determined. 

After visiting hell, Paul and the angel journey to the biblical Paradise. 
The four rivers, the trees of life and of the knowledge of good and evil 
are described with allusions to Adam and Eve and their fall. A curious 


1 Cf. Bousset Himmelsreise p. 161. 

2 Steindorff pp. 154-155. 

%’ The most important of these is Prudentius Cathemerinon v 125 ft., see below. 
For other references, cf. A. Graf Miti Leggende e superstizioni del medio evo 
Torino 1892 pp. 246, 264; S. Merkle Rémische Quartalschrift ix 1895 pp. 489 fi. 

4 I. Lévi Revue des études juives xxv 1892 pp. 1 ff. 
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non-biblical feature, however, is that the rivers flow from beneath a tree 
on which the Spirit of God is resting. When the Spirit blows upon the 
tree, the waters flow and the Spirit cries aloud. The angel explains 
that before creation the Spirit moved over the waters, but since then 
has rested in this tree. Paul then meets a long series of saints and 
Old Testament figures who utter pious sentiments appropriate to their 
history. The list includes the Virgin Mary, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph and his brethren, Moses, the twelve prophets of whom Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are especially singled out, Lot, Job, Noah, 
Elijah, and Elisha. None of their remarks are particularly noteworthy 
except Moses’s who laments over the unbelieving Israelites and says 
‘I marvel how the strangers and uncircumcised and idolaters are 
consoled and enticed into the presence of God, but Israel hath not 
entered in: and now I say unto thee, O brother Paul, that in that hour 
when the people hanged up Jesus whom thou preachest, God the 
Father of all, which gave all the law, and Michael and all the angels 
and archangels and Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the righteous 
wept over the Son of God that was hanged on the cross. And in that 
hour all the saints waited upon me, looking on me and saying: Behold 
Moses, what they of thy people have done unto the Son of God. 
Therefore, blessed art thou, O Paul, and blessed is the generation of 
people that hath believed thy word.’ 

The best witnesses here are L’ C. R _ abbreviates considerably, 
omitting to mention Joseph and his brethren, Ezekiel, Lot, and Job 
and reducing many of the speeches. S', perceiving the awkwardness of 
another visit to Paradise, combines the final episode with the preceding 
and continues, after clemency has been granted to the damned souls, 
‘And I saw a throne and before it were prophets and, behind them, 
apostles, and martyrs and confessors; and every one of them in his 
order. And while I, Paul, was astonished at all this, I saw an old man 
standing by me; and he was beautiful in appearance; and an angel 
singing before him. And I inquired of the angel who was with me 
“Who is this”, and he said unto me, “ This is Moses, the founder of 
the divine laws.”’ In this way the journey to Paradise, its description 
at variance with the previous account, the curious fancy of the Spirit 
perched in the tree, and the meetings with the Virgin and the 
Patriarchs are omitted. In the following passage S' omits Jeremiah 
and Lot and S? omits the Patriarchs. C agrees with L,’ but there is 
a lacuna in the manuscript in the middle of Job’s speech which extends 
through most of Elijah’s. The text is roughly the same as L’s with 
occasional elaborations in detail and the addition of meetings with 
Enoch, Zechariah and his son John, Abel, and Adam. 

The description of Paradise with which this scene opens appears to 
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be an elaboration of Slavonic Enoch viii-ix (Morfill and Charles 
Pp. 7-9)- 

‘And these men took me from thence, and brought me to the third 
heaven, and placed me in the midst of a garden, a place such as has 
never been known for the goodliness of its appearance. And I saw all 
the trees of beautiful colours and their fruits ripe and fragrant, and 
all kinds of food which they produced, springing up with delightful 
fragrance. And in the midst (there is) the tree of life, in that place, 
on which God rests, when He comes into Paradise. And this tree 
cannot be described for its excellence and sweet odour. And it is 
beautiful more than any created thing. And on all its sides in appearance 
it is like gold and crimson and transparent as fire, and it covers every- 
thing. From its root in the garden there go forth four streams which 
pour honey and milk, oil and wine, and are separated in four directions, 
and go about with a soft course. And they go down to the Paradise 
of Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. And thence they 
go along the earth, and have a revolution in their circle like also the 
otherelements. And there is another tree, an olive tree always distilling 
oil, And there is no tree there without fruit, and every tree is blessed. 
And there are three hundred angels very glorious, who keep the garden, 
and with never ceasing voices and blessed singing, they serve the Lord 
every day. And I said: ‘What a very blessed place is this!” And 
those men spake unto me: 

‘“This place,O Enoch, is prepared for the righteous who endure 
every kind of attack in their lives from those who afflict their souls: 
who turn away their eyes from unrighteousness, and accomplish a 
righteous judgment, and also give bread to the hungry, and clothe the 
naked, and raise the fallen, and assist the orphans who are oppressed, 
and who walk without blame before the face of the Lord, and serve him 
only. For them this place is prepared as an eternal inheritance.”’ 
The motive of God’s resting on the tree is picturesquely developed in 
Paul and the general description of the self-sacrificing righteous is 
replaced by a specific list of persons.’ 

The final episode of the apocalypse is found only in C and consists 
of another journey to the third heaven: Inconsistently enough, the 
vision is introduced by God’s command to reveal nothing of what is 
seen there, whereupon a description is given of a cross and altar with 
seven eagles of light on either side and thousands of angels singing 
before it. There follow more meetings with saints, and Paul sees the 
throne he is to occupy in heaven and is told his apocalypse will bring 
many to repentance. The walls and vegetation of Paradise are con- 


1 James thinks that the description of Job may have been based on the Testa- 
ment of Job; Apocryphal New Testament p. 552. 
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ventionally described with the interesting detail that ‘all the trees of 
the Paradise sang praises to God three times daily, namely at dawn, at 
the hour of noon, and at eventide’. David is once more seen playing 
his harp and the abodes of the apostles and martyrs are visited. 

The conclusion of the apocalypse differs in S',S*, and C. In C, the 
apostle is returned by the angel to the Mount of Olives where he joins 
the apostles. ‘There I, Paul, found the apostles gathered together, 
and I saluted them, and I declared unto them everything that had 
happened to me, and the things which I had seen, and the honours 
the righteous shall have, and the ruin and the uprooting that shall be 
to the wicked. Then the apostles rejoiced and were glad, and they 
blessed God, and they commanded us, that is to say me, Mark, and 
Timothy the disciple of St Paul, the Doctor of the Church, to do into 
writing this holy Apocalypse, for the behoof and benefit of others who 
shall hear it.’ The Lord then appears, greets the disciples, and declares 
that the apocalypse will be preached in the whole world for the profit 
of those who will hear it. He further says that any one ordering or 
executing a copy of it will be spared the pains of hell, he and his 
children to the second generation, and that those who read it with 
faith will be blessed, but those who deride it will be punished. There 
is an injunction to read it only on holy days and the apostles are 
dismissed to preach the gospel, but Peter and Paul are warned that they 
will finish their course on the fifth of Epiphi (June 29).’ 

It is clear from this that the beginning of the Coptic, now lost, 
placed the scene of the revelation on the Mount of Olives at a gathering 
of the apostles. The change of discourse shows that Mark and Timothy 
were the scribes and that the vision was related by Paul to the apostles 
immediately after its occurrence and taken down by Timothy and 
Mark, and there is no trace of the discovery at Tarsus. Both Syriac 
versions conclude with an account of Paul’s concealment of the revelation 
under his house in Tarsus and of its discovery there, though they make 
the transition from the vision itself somewhat differently. 

James is convinced that the concluding portion of C cannot be 
original and that the apocalypse ended either with the meeting with 
Adam before the last ascent to the third heaven or much earlier with 
the episode of clemency. He writes, ‘I am disposed to think that 
nothing after the appearance of Adam in this version can be original. 
The rest is to a great extent, I think, a pasticcio from other Coptic 
apocrypha. It is quite possible, of course, that the original end of the 
Apocalypse was lost at an early date: but the supposition is probable 
that after the appearance of Adam a short conclusion followed in which 
Paul returned to earth. With so ill-proportioned and inartistic a book 
1 Cf. Duchesne Liber Pontificalis i pp. civ-cvii. 
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it is not perhaps worth while to spend much time on conjectural 
restoration. Yet another possibility should be pointed out. The 
climax of the Apocalypse is reached when the Sunday is granted as 
a day of rest from torment. Paul has seen Paradise and hell, and there 
is no more for him to do. Everything after ch. 44 is an otiose 
appendix. 

‘And we do find in the Ethiopic Apocalypse of the Virgin, which 
copies that of Paul very literally, that the end comes at ch. 44, when 
the Virgin procures rest from Friday evening to Monday morning for 
the lost. The Greek Apocalypse—one form at least—ends when she 
has gained for them the days of Pentecost. 

‘It may be the case, then, that the Apocalypse of Paul as first issued 
ended here, and that it was reissued with the appendix about Paradise 
(45-end). In the shorter Latin recensions there is no trace of anything 
after ch. 44: but this does not furnish a conclusive argument. More 
to the point would be the discovery of a copy of the full text ending 
with 44’ (Apocryphal New Testament p. 555). 

Such a copy of the full text has not been found, but the Armenian 
versions all omit the matter following c. 44 and, although they are all 
abbreviated, A’, A*, and A‘ are independent both of each other and of 
the Greek and later Latin recensions. An early form of the apocalypse 
must, therefore, have circulated which ended with the episode of 
clemency. L', R, S', S’, and G, however, agree in concluding with the 
meeting with Elijah and Elisha. This ending must also have been 
early, since it is represented by such a variety of mutually independent 
witnesses, but it is too abrupt and pointless to be original. It is quite 
true that the additional matter in C does not improve the unity of the 
document, but the whole work is rather like a composite Baedeker and 
the addition of a second visit to the third heaven is hardly surprising 
when two visits to separate Paradises have already been recounted. 
Much more important than general probabilities, however, is the fact 
that the setting for the vision in C is clearly dependent on the Apocalypse 
of Peter. In both the apostles meet on the Mount of Olives, a 
revelation is given to one of them, told to the others, and written 
down, in Paul by Mark and Timothy, in Peter by Clement. We 
may, therefore, conclude that the original ending is best represented by C 
and that the apocalypse circulated at an early date in two abbreviated 
forms, one of which omitted all the matter after the episode of 
clemency, the other stopping short at the meeting with Elijah and 
Elisha. S'S? rendered a recension of the latter type, but attempted to 
remedy its abrupt and illogical conclusion by transposing the account 
of the discovery of the document to the end. 

1 James Apocryphal New Testament pp. 510, 519-520; J.7.S. xii pp. 362 ff. 
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If this be so, it is clear that the story of the discovery is a substitution 
for the setting of C and extremely probable that the change was 
historically motivated. The climax of this story is that the apocalypse, 
though discovered in Paul’s house, was at once sent by the emperor to 
Jerusalem. The motive of the discovery in Tarsus is transparent : 
it guarantees the authenticity of the work. The sending to Jerusalem, 
however, can only be explained by a real connexion of Pau/ with that 
city, for in 388 Jerusalem was politically a cipher and ecclesiastically 
a distinguished but uninfluential see under the metropolitan of Caesarea. 
It has been suggested that Pau/ was written in Jerusalem,’ but this is 
most unlikely. Such combinations of Greek and Jewish eschatology 
are characteristic products of Egyptian soil,’ and the literary sources 
and associations of Pau/* confirm the general probability of its Egyptian 
origin. It is, however, quite likely that it was read in Jerusalem and 
that its popularity gave rise to the story which connects its discovery 
directly with its appearance in that city. L'S? did not see the meaning 
of this fiction and blunted its point by allowing the emperor to keep 
the original and send a copy to Jerusalem. S' may or may not have 
had shrewder insight. It retained the account of the discovery in 
Tarsus but omitted altogether the sending to Jerusalem. 


III 
Some notion of the history and influence of Pau/ can be gained from 
a consideration of the testimonia. 
Origen. What appears to be the earliest reference to the apocalypse 


is found in a quotation of Origen in Barhebraeus’ Momocanon vii 9 
(Bedjan pp. 104-105): 


wo Ha Hgts waded Zadad Hay OSS USSG BLD two hten 

OF Swahnd iydsdip Quo dds Joe SHip ede shde toe rip ail pep 

tip SodSoles gi 19 G5 Melp tas yp Sosp .doode 1HSai0 oder 

Haque :yknd BOY mi wadedp BAQo sthais yp paddy AseMe 

BAXo :Uss- Ghod Wi iwi dge : sto i Uséhe i Gsasp {hse : GAsd 
1 This was Tischendorf’s view, Theologische Studien und Kritiken 1851 p. 442, 


and is accepted by Bardenhewer Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur i (2t® Aufl.) 
p. 618. ' 


2 Cf. Maass Orpheus pp. 256-257, L. Dudley Egyptian Elements in the Legend of 
the Body and Soul (Bryn Mawr Dissertation 1911). 

3 The Egyptian origin of three of its sources is unquestioned : Zephaniah, Elias, 
and Slavonic Enoch. Cf. Steindorff op. cif. pp. 18-20; R. H. Charles Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament ii p. 426; Morfill and Charles Secrets of 
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‘The opinions of the Epistle to the Hebrews are the Apostle Paul’s 
but the style is someone’s who recalled and wrote down those things 
which the Apostle said. And there are those who say this was Clement 
and others that it was Luke. But in the whole church in which it is 
(found), it should be accepted as Paul’s, but the Apocalypse of Paul 
with other apocalypses and the Teaching of the Apostles and the 
Epistle (manuscript reads plural erroneously) of Barnabas and Tobit 
and the Shepherd and Son of Sirach are accepted in the church. But 
many do not accept the Book of the Shepherd and the Apocalypse of 
John.’ There can be no doubt that this is intended as a single quota- 
tion from Origen, as there is no indication of a break in the sense, and 
all quotations in the Nomocanon are clearly and systematically distin- 
guished by headings. The remarks on Hebrews are similar to those 
quoted by Eusebius HW. £Z. vi 25, 11-14, but not sufficiently so to be 
a variant reading of the same text. The reference to uncanonical books 
is not given by Eusebius, but must belong to the original, for the argu- 
ment is that since the Apocalypse of Paul and other works suspected 
of being pseudepigrapha are widely accepted there can be no good 
reason for rejecting Hebrews. Eusebius drew from Origen’s Homily‘on 
Hebrews, but Origen also wrote a commentary on that epistle’ which 
may well have contained similar observations on the authorship without 
reproducing the exact words of the Homily. The quotation in Bar- 
hebraeus was no doubt made from the commentary.” 

There is, furthermore, indirect evidence of Origen’s acquaintance with 
Paul. In Hom. v in Psalmos (Lommatzsch xii p. 233) he gives 
a description of the fate of souls immediately after death which closely 
resembles Pau/ 13 ff. James in his Testament of Abraham (Zexts and 
Studies ii 2) p. 19 argued that this was taken from the Apocalypse of 
Peter which he believed served as a common source for Adraham and 
Paul at this point, but his conjecture was not supported by the Ethiopic 
adaptation of Peter. If the quotation from Barhebraeus be accepted 


Enoch p. xxvi ; Schiirer Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (4% Aufl.) iii pp. 361 ff., 367- 
369; Bousset Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte xx 1899 p. 108; James Testament of 
Abraham, Texts and Studies ii 2 p. 25. The Apocalypse of Peter is a more difficult 
question, but its Greek text was discovered in Egypt and it was known in 
Alexandria as early as the time of Clement. Cf. Armitage Robinson and James 
The Gospel according to Peter and the Revelation of Peter London 1892 pp. 41 ff. 

1 P.G. xiv 1307-1308 ; Bardenhewer ii p. 150. 

2 1 have deliberately omitted the reference in Epiphanius xxxviii 2 5 to an 
*AvaBarixéy rod TlavAov in use among the Cainites, for not only is the title not 
identical with that of the apocalypse but it is difficult to see how the contents of 
Paul could serve Cainite theology. The Naassenes may also have been acquainted 
with the Anabaticon, but hardly with Pau/; cf. Hippolytus Ref. v 8. 24-25 ; Serruys 
op. cit. p. 195 ; Wendland’s note ad hoc. 
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as genuine, the passage in the Homily on the Psalms strikingly con- 
firms it. 

If Paul was known to Origen’, it cannot be later than the middle of 
the third century. The dates of Origen’s works on Hebrews are un- 
known, but should probably be set after 240. If the story of the 
discovery in Tarsus be accepted as secondary, a date for the apocalypse 
between 240-250 explains the absence of any reference either to persecu- 
tions or to the great doctrinal controversies of the fourth century. The 
heretics described in hell are all representatives of early controversies, 
and the Greek editor has betrayed his own date by adding the Nestorians 
to the primitive list. The only objection to an early dating of Paw/ is 
in the frequent allusions to monastic life as a well-established Christian 
vocation. There is no reference to monasteries but to a precarious 
existence in the desert with hardships and deprivations undertaken for 
the love of God. It is usual to date this movement after the Decian 
persecution,’ mainly on the evidence of Athanasius’s Vita Antonii which 
asserts that Anthony’s retreat into the desert was a novelty.’ Borne- 
mann,‘ however, has pointed out clear references to eremitic life in 
Origen’s exegetical works which shew that Athanasius was influenced 
by a desire to credit Anthony with originating the mode of life of 
which he was so illustrious an example.° 

Prudentius. It has been suggested that the allusion to the clemency 
accorded to souls in torment (Cathemerinon 125 ff.) was derived from 
Paul, and it is at least possible that not only this detail but the whole 
description of heaven and hell in which it is embedded was inspired by 
the apocalypse. The Cathemerinon was described as an old work in* 
404. Prudentius no doubt read /aw/ in Latin and perhaps in the 
same version as Augustine. If this version be L’, its date can be fixed 
within narrow limits. A terminus ante quem is supplied by the story of 
the discovery of the apocalypse in 388, which it renders, and the 


1 Cf. Zahn Armenische Verzeichnisse kanonischer und apokrypher Biicher, For- 
schungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons v 1 Leipzig 1893 111 n. 4. 

2? Butler The Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, Texts and Studies vi 1 Cambridge 
1898 pp. 228 ff. 

3 Butler of. cit. p. 232. 

4 W. B. Bornemann Jn investiganda monachatus origine (Gottingen Dissertation) 
1885. 

5 Zahn’s suggestion that in Barhebraeus’s text both the Apocalypse of Paul and 
that of John should be emended to Peter (Armenische Verzeichnisse p. 112) appears 
too violent. James (Testament of Abraham p. 19) quotes also from Macarius of 
Egypt (Ho. xxii, P.G. xxxiv 660), but it is difficult to tell whether the passage 
is taken from Origen or his source. As for the Testament of Abraham itself, 
it seems to me more likely to have borrowed from Paul than to have lent 
to it. 
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Cathemerinon cannot have been written later than 4o2. It is far 
more likely that the translation was made in Africa than in Spain." 

Augustine. The next author to mention Pau/ is Augustine in his 
‘Tracts on John’ xcviii 8 (P.Z. xxxv, 1885), composed in 416. Alluding 
to 2Cor. xiit ff.,he says: ‘Qua occasione vani quidam Apocalypsim Pauli, 
quam sana non recipit Ecclesia, nescio quibus fabulis plenam, stultissima 
praesumptione finxerunt ; dicentes hanc esse unde dixerat raptum se 
fuisse in tertium coelum et illic audisse ineffabilia verba quae non licet 
homini loqui. Utcumque illorum tolerabilis esset audacia, si se audisse 
dixisset quae adhuc non licet homini loqui: cum vero dixerit, quae non 
licet homini loqui ; isti qui haec audeant impudenter et infeliciter loqui ?’ 

In view of the innocent character of the apocalypse as we know it, 
Augustine’s harsh judgement appears surprising, but he was peculiarly 
sensitive about the use of books not included in the ecclesiastical canon, 
and expresses himself with great vigour on the point (De doctrina 
christiana ii 8 (P.L. xxxiv 40-41), De civitate dei xv 33. 4 (PL. xii 
470), Contra Faustum (P.L. xiii 245)). Furthermore, although Pau/ 
does not contain Christological or Trinitarian heresy, it represents 
a doctrine of free will and repentance which ignores grace and the sacra- 
ments and which, consequently, must have been extremely repugnant 
to Augustine.? 

Sozomen. ‘There can be no doubt about Sozomen’s acquaintance 
with Pau/. In discussing various deviations from ancient custom in 
the church, Sozomen speaks of the use of the Apocalypse of Peter in 
the churches of Palestine, and continues: ri dé viv as "AroxdAvyw 
[lavAov tod droorddov hepopevyy, Hv ovdeis dpxaiwv «ide, tretrror povaxav 
érawovow. emi ravrys dé ris Bacrcias icxupilovral trwes Tavryy nipjobac 
thy BiBrov. Réyover yap éx Oeias éripaveias év Tdpow tis Kurixias xara 
Thy oixiay TlavAov, pappapivyy Adpvaxa bird ys eipeOjvar Kal ev abry ri 
BiBrov evar epopévy S€ por repi tovrov Weidos Epyoer elvac Kidié mpec- 
Bérepos tis ev Tapog éxxAyoias. yeyovévar piv yap moddGv érdv Kai 
H todd Tov avdpa edeixvuer. EAeye St pydiv rowidrov éxicracbat rap’ abrois 
ovpBav- Oavpalew re, <i pH tade mpds aipetixav dvarérhacra. (HE. vii 
15; P.G. lxvii 1477, 1480.) 

The Canonical Lists.* Although it is clear that the Coptic and Syriac 
version of Pau/ was not only highly regarded and widely read but 


1 Merkle’s suggestion that Paul was brought to Spain from Egypt by the 
Paulicians (op. cit. p. 492, see above, p.2 n.2)isimprobable. The association of the 
apocalypse with this sect has, so far as I know, no direct evidence to support it. 

2 Augustine’s acquaintance with the notion of clemency accorded to damned 
souls (Encheiridion 112-113) was probably also derived from Paul. 

3 Cf. Zahn Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons ii p. 265; Dobschitz Das 
Decretum Gelasianum, Texte und Untersuchungen xxxviii pp. 83, 302. 
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also received as inspired Scripture, this was apparently never an official 
view. In the lists of canonical and uncanonical books in which Pau/ is 
mentioned, it is invariably put in the latter class and condemned as 
a forgery. In the Decretum Gelasianum it appears in the Jotitia 
librorum apocryphorum qui non recipiuntur and similarly in the List of 
Sixty Books’ and in a Syriac list found in the Nomocanon of Mar 
David, A.D. 1058-9. 

Samuel of Ani. This Armenian author of the twelfth century records 
the following incident in his Chronicle at the year A.D. 590°: 


Ce dp) PDD» Pacahaitpu?® bff fb Saye* Uonphp’ app? 
pyupuslp LA hulk fit wls puliatoley quiqulgh “[{pbumapf* A Ugadlruyp 
Sanquidb gust : [29 adiulp palsy ast’ Unpus [Purpgdivtts ght Ungpu 
wy sfrprne[F fet A qrfuu[dk hu. qdiutihne [A prt Qbuant. 4 qe. 
tegadt 

‘ At this time there came into Armenia Syrians, eloquent men, and 
wished to introduce the heresy of Nestorius and having been anathe- 
matized were expelled. But some received (them and) these translated 
their fallacious books: Gdrtosak Kirakosak, the Vision of Paul, the 
Penitence of Adam and the Diathek, the Infancy of the Lord and 
Sebios, and the Cluster of Benediction and the Books not to be Con- 
cealed, and the Commentary on the Gospel by Mani.” And who- 
ever believes them is anathematized.’ It is evident that there is 
more than one difficulty in this text. Even the number of books 
is not certain, but I am inclined to think that each fresh title is 
marked off by a repetition of the accusative particle. If this be true 
Gortosak Kirakosak is one title, not two, and the Penitence of Adam 

1 Zahn op. cit. ii p. 292; Baumstark Geschichte der syrischen i.iteratur p. 342 n. 8. 

2 I am indebted to Professor R. P. Blake for the use of this rare volume. 

ae weet feeb * [Ae Sap: °F sPrghbeqath : 
* I> fd de dU dof paacdlt T LVS. fb gfaliag’ poet guipdt— 
daciph. ." poet put utidactpt (= bpbif *Puaqhbantp wa dae 

7 Cf. Zahn Armenische Vereeichnisse pp. 111 ff. This Mani is probably identical 
with the Nestorian bishop of that name mentioned in Girg Meghtoz p. 43, cf. Ter 


Nunassrantz Die armenische Kirche in ihren Bestehungen 2u den syrischen Kirchen, 
T.U.N.F, xi. 4 p. 33. 
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and the Diathek are separate works. It should be obvious that this 
list cannot be taken as representative of Nestorian official literature. 
We have several specimens of the Nestorian canon of unquestioned 
authenticity and in none of them do any of these books appear.’ It 
seems most likely that a collection of stray Syrian Christians with 
eclectic views * wandered into Armenia at the end of the sixth century. 
They may well have been taken for Nestorians or passed themselves off 
as such, but judging by the books they left behind them they would 
have received a cold reception at Seleucia or Nisibis. 

Later Greek Literature. There are passing allusions to Pau/ in 
Oecumenius (P.G. cxviii 1064), and Theophylact (P.G. cxxiv 929) as 
a pseudepigraphon, and a similar reference in Theodore Balsamon 
(P.G. cxxxvili 953, 956) which testify to the continued circulation of 
the apocalypse and to the persistent suspicion of it. 


IV 


We may conclude our study with a brief statement of results. The 
Apocalypse of Paul is a compilation, based mainly on the Apocalypses 
of Peter, Zephaniah, and Elias, and on Slavonic Enoch, with other 
borrowings which can be recognized as such but not always assigned to 
definite sources. The general mise en scéne was suggested by Peter, but 
the purpose of providing a comprehensive view of the after-life, describ- 
ing the immediate conditions the soul must face after death, rather than 
the more remote circumstances of the Day of Judgement, agrees with 
Slavonic Enoch and Zephaniah.’ In its original form it may have been 
known to Origen and cannot have been later than the fourth century. 
It was composed in Egypt and probably by a monk. Its author was 
a simple orthodox believer with marked ascetic interests and no concern 
for abstract theological speculation. His work rapidly achieved a great 
success and was translated into a number of different languages. From 
Egypt it made its way to Africa and thence to Spain and other parts of 
Europe. By the middle of the fifth century (Sozomen) it reached Con- 
stantinople and at a much later date passed into Russia. Eastward it 


1 Cf. H. Kihn Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten, 
Freiburg in Breisgau 1880 pp. 61 ff., 356 ff., 379; L. Rost Zeitschrift fiir neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft xxvii 1928 pp. 103 ff. G.P. Badger The Nestorians and their 
Rituals London 185, vol. ii pp. 361 ff. 

2 The heretic Mani and his father illustrate this type, and the Mandaeans must have 
developed from circles very much on the fringe of official Christianity. 

3 Cf. Ethiopic Enoch xx-xxxvi, 
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travelled to Jerusalem (before 450, Sozomen) and Syria and was thence 
introduced into Armenia (590) under the circumstances described by 
Samuel of Ani, though it may also have reached there by less suspicious 
channels.' 

The book’s rambling and repetitious character soon prompted editors 
to abbreviate it. By the middle of the fifth century (Sozomen) the 
original setting on the Mount of Olives had disappeared and was 
replaced by the account of the document’s discovery at Tarsus (G, L’, S, 
Sozomen) and even that was dropped after a time (RA). The ending 
also was cut. At first all the matter following the conversation with 
Elijah and Elisha was eliminated (C', G, R), but a more drastic revision 
omitted everything after the episode of clemency (EA and the later 
Latin). The full text survived only in Egypt and in a vernacular 
translation. Internal changes were also introduced, mainly in the 
interests of space, but occasionally with dogmatic motives.? 

In all its forms the apocalypse supplied the Middle Ages with a con- 
venient precipitate of early eschatological speculation which for many 
centuries exercised an influence on literature and art.’ It lies beyond 
the scope of this paper to trace this later history, but it may be suggested 
that the similarities between Pau/ and the Ardd- Virdf are very striking ‘ 
and that literary dependence could easily be accounted for by the 
Nestorian Syriac version. Mohammedan legends of the visit of the 


Prophet to hell appear to have been adapted from the Persian and to 
continue the same line of tradition.’ In Slavic countries* and in 
Western Europe’ the literary stimulus of Pau/ was no less effective and 
has left its mark even on the pages of Dante. 


1 This appears most likely in view of the number of mutualiy independent Syriac 
texts witnessed by S!, S*, A’, A’, 

2 Cf, above, p. 2. 

8 Cf. Sepelevit, pp. 98 ff. 

4 Bousset Himmelsreise p. 161 ; Barthélemy Livre d’ Ardé-Viraf pp. xiv ff. 

5 E. Blochet Ziudes sur histoire religieuse de VIvan II, Revue de V histoire des 
religions xl 1899 pp. 1ff.; L. Gray Zoroastrian Elements in Muhammedan 
Eschatology, Muséon iii 1902 pp. 153 ff. 

6 Sepelevit pp. 62 ff. passim. 

1 Cf. Sepelevié pp. 1-34; Blochet Les sources orientales de la Divine Comédie 
Paris 1901 ; Brandes of. cit.; Batiouchkoff Le débat de Pame et du corps, Romania 
xx 1891 pp. 36 ff. ; Merkle of. cit. pp. 498 ff. 


R. P. Casey. 
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STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. V 


In the description of David trying on Saul’s armour it is said 
Sacre YY Wo mB? ND p_NZ2 Oxh WIZ dy iaONY Wy TENA 
yoyo Wy BIN yer Mo vp ApNB M32) S2K ND (I Sam. xvii 39) 
it is generally recognized that Sx» cannot mean ‘and he was willing ’, 
since the context forbids it, and it is accordingly altered after the Sept. 
‘to &2" ‘and he wearied himself’, ze. ‘laboured vainly.’ But is this 
right? For it seems difficult to see how ‘for he had not proved it’ 
could be the reason why ‘he wearied himself’, although it might well 
be the reason why he decided not to use a borrowed sword pressed on 
him by an eager friend. He could tell in a moment the weight of an 
untried weapon and would have no need to weary himself with it; but 
he would not know its swing or its temper without trying it, and 
a sudden misgiving about using it might easily come over him after 
girding it on, even before trying it. It may then be suggested that the 
emendation is wrong and that the text is right. Is not then the verb an 
apocopated imperfect of the Hiph. (not of the /5x° but) of a nds? 
cognate with the Arab. 9i or J I impar fuit, cunctatus est, dedignatus 
est, II, V, and VIII desitt, cunctatus est and so on*? If so, 17 “3m 
moa xd v2 nsbb bash +++ IUTNN may be translated ‘and D. girt on 
his sword . . . but showed reluctance * to go, for he had not tried (it),’ 
thus giving a sense perfectly in harmony with the context. The root, 
however, lacks wider and earlier attestation in the other Semitic languages 
and, until this is forthcoming, the suggestion here made must fall 
short of absolute conviction. 

Amongst the people deported by Nebuchadrezzar were ‘the craftsmen 
and the smiths’ and the 7/7287 bie (II Ki. xxiv 15). The Massoretes 
substituted 7/87 von ‘the rams of the land’, in accordance wi‘h the 
word used by Ezekiel in a similar connexion.® But is a metaphorical 
usage like that of 7° ‘ram’ in the sense of ‘ nobleman’ (like the Engl. 
‘young buck’), which is elsewhere found only in poetry * or the exalted 
language of prophecy’, suitable in the sober prose of history?® In 


1 Cp. S. R. Driver ‘Samuel’ ? 146. 

2 Cp. byt (I Sam. xiv 24) ‘and he caused to swear’ from nbs ‘he swore’ for 
the form of the tense. 

3 Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. 1 52. ‘org. ban ‘but he was reluctant.’ 

5 Ezek. xvii 13. ® Exod.xv 15; cp. Jb.xli17(25). 7 Ezek. xxxi 11 (?), 14(?). 

® Cp. Ehrlich Randglossen vii 323. It may be remarked that "3 ‘ young lion’ 

used similarly in a metaphorical sense, though also only in poetry. 

VOL. XXXIV. D 
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fact, the reading pan ‘x looks like the correction of a scholar who 
did not know what pan ‘Sw meant and who had no sense of style. 
Now the passage in which this phrase occurs must obviously have been 
added to the Book of Kings in Babylonia,’ and this suggests that 
yarn ‘Sy may be a Babylonian phrase. If so, what is ix but the 
Acc. awilu ‘person’, ‘man’, and specifically ‘freeman’, ‘gentleman’, 
‘ patrician’ or the like*? Then the "xn iw are the ‘gentry’ or 
‘upper classes’ of Jerusalem. The exiles must have heard this term daily 
on everyone’s lips, and the suggestion further gains plausibility from 
the fact that the transcription is correct ; for the fem. awi/tu is actually 
transcribed as nbw in the Aramaic endorsement of a Babylonian 
seal.* 

In pn x5 Sinem D2 Mone DINND Ww (Is. xxviii 18) it is 
usual to alter 153) into 75M) on the analogy of certain other passages, 
especially of those where D\p is parallel with “7p in a similar con- 
nexion‘; but the alteration is, as I hope to show, based merely on an 
abuse of the concordance and is in fact quite needless. First, it may 
be doubted whether the 178 gives the required sense; for, where 
it is used in reference to a covenant, it denotes breaking or violating 
it®; here the parallelism with ‘shall not stand’ suggests that ‘shall be 
wiped out’ or ‘annulled’ rather than ‘shall be broken’ or ‘ violated’ is 
required. Second, it may be shown from a study of the "52 as used 
in the cognate languages that "53 can yield this very sense. Already 
indeed in 1903 Martin suggested this, but his suggestion either passed 
unnoticed or was disregarded owing to the paucity of the examples 
with which he supported it. So much more information however is 
now forthcoming about the word that it may be worth while to attempt 
to classify the meanings of the /4r in the other Semitic languages, 
with especial reference to the Accadian use of it.” 

The Acc. kaparu in the Ili and IVi and IV iii themes means 


! Driver ‘ L.O.T.’® 198. 
* E.g. Ungnad Bab, Br. 244-5. Christian (in Z,A. xxxvi 315-316) connects the 


Acc. awilw with the Arab. .}\ ‘noble family,’ with which Js! ‘first’ and similar 
words are cognate. 

3 Delapurte Zpigr. Aram, 91 1 (CLS. II 164). 

* Numb. xxx 14, Is. viii 10. 

5 E.g. Jer. xxxiii 21, Zech. xi 11; cp. i, xi 10, where "5 of the covenant 
is parallel] with YI) of the symbolic staff. 

* In Textes religieux assyriens et Labyloniens xxiii (6). 

7 Both Langdon (in ‘Exp. T.’ xxii 320-325) and Schrank (Bab. Sihur. 81-87) 
fully discuss the Acc, uses of this root, and I am indebted to them for a number of 
examples of it. 
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literally ‘to wipe’ or ‘cleanse’ a thing or ‘to sweep’ a place, as in 
panisu ukappar ‘he wipes his face’*; pau taktanapar ‘thou shalt keep 
on cleansing his mouth’*; ikkappar-ma utab[dad] ‘it shall be purified 
and cleansed’*; dita tukappar-ma takpirat biti ana babi | tanaddi) 
‘thou shalt sweep the house and [cast] the sweepings out of the door’. 

Often indeed it is uncertain whether the sense is literal or figurative 
as in the last example, which may be equally well translated ‘thou 
shalt purify the house and [cast] the purificatory cult-objects out of the 
door’.® Clear examples of its use in the II i theme in a figurative sense, 
however, are easily found, as in takpirdte ibbieti Sarra tukappar ‘ (with) 
clean purifications thou shalt purify the king.’ ® 

From this usage it comes in the |i and IT i and II ii themes to mean 
‘to wipe away’, whether strictly in this sense or in that of cleansing 
away or removing, as in dimtata ikappar ‘he wipes away her tear(s)’? ; 
ukappira garndatisa $a. pitig urudi namri ‘he swept away its horns of 
workmanship of bright copper’*; isu Sa ina [lib|bi tukappiru ‘the 
wood which she cleared away therefrom’*; fa gisti (GIS)hakurri 
uktappira gupnusu” ‘he cleared away the vine-stalks in the forest of 
h.-wood’" ; arid ana (GIS)giSti-ma parisi ... ikpur “he went down 
into the forest and removed . . . the poles ’.” 

Figuratively it means ‘to take away’ or ‘to abolish’, as in ikpur 
pulhatsina ‘he took away their terror’.’* 

In the li and II i themes it means also ‘to wipe on’ in the sense 
either of smearing one thing with another or of spreading one thing on 
another, as in / Sa kipti u .. . cumrasu tukappar ‘(with) meal of wheat 
and ... thou shalt smear his body’" ; aka/u $a ina gaggadika utahhu ... 
akalu $a sumurka ukappiru |mur|uska lipsah-ma atta bulu| {| ‘may the 


' Handcock and King (‘ Cun. T. in the Brit. Mus.’ XXVIII 29, 8 ; cp. Gen. xxxii 21 
(FAMID2 ID ADIN, where the sense is clearly figurative). 

? Thompson ‘ Ass. Med. T.’ 26 6 5, 54 3 81 (sc. with honey). 

* Zimmern in Z.A. xxxvi 206-207, 15, 21 (in reference to metal). 

4 Zimmern Beitr. 2. Kennt. d bab, Rel. 148, 28 (cp. Ebeling K.A.R.J. 25 iii 20, on 
which the restoration of fanaddi is based). 

5 Langdon in ‘Exp. T.’ xxii 322; cp. Ezek. xlv 20 (M3 MAX ON DD where 
as in similar passages, the sense is purely ritualistic). 

® Martin op. cit. 252-253 ti 1, 266-267 v 34-35 (cp. sbid. 250-251 i 16). 

7 Jensen in Schrader's X.B. VI i 78-79, ii 20. 

® Streck Assurb, II 52-53 (Rm. vi) 29 (in reference to the stage-tower of 
Susa). 

% Langdon of. cit. 321 (citing B.M. 82. 7. 14, 988 O. ii 31). 

10 For gupnasu through assimilation of the vowels, as the acc. c. is required. 

11 Jensen op. ctt. 68-69, ii 27. 

2 Ibid. 220-221, iii 45-46; cp. 41-42. 

18 Langdon ‘ Bab. Wisd.’ 56, 23. 

“4 Ebeling K.A.R.I. 92 (=Queli. s. Kennt. d. bab. Rel, 11 3) 9-10. 

D2 
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meal which they have put on thy head . . ., the meal (with) which they 
have smeared thy body relieve thy sickness, and do thou live’’; ina & 
Sigudi $épasu tukappar ‘with meal of coriander thou shalt smear his 
feet’?; salmani Suniiti ina .. . (SAM)akagi ‘ehippir ‘those statues 
shalt thou smear with [essence] of buckthorn’. 

In all these passages it is clear that besmearing or besprinkling of 
the patient’s body or the images, as the case may be, with meal for 
the purposes of ritual purification is intended. 

At this point two peculiar instances must be cited: first, Auppuru $a 
egli = ‘ besprinkling a field’,* zc. irrigating it with a Sadéf(?); second, 
(ZAK )abanati $a (K UR) /salli a kapari libilini ‘\et them bring stones 
from Mt. I. for overlaying’. In these two cases the sense of wiping 
or smearing one thing with another has passed over into that of 
besprinkling and overlaying respectively ; consequently, when haparu 
and rasa@pu are equated in a syllabary, the equation is only approximate, 
since Aapdru means rather ‘to lay’ one thing on another than ‘to fix 
together’ or ‘construct.’ Here it comes very near to meaning ‘to 
cover’, which is a sense found certainly only in the. post-Christian 
Semitic languages. 

The derivative nouns bear sometimes a literal and sometimes a 
metaphorical sense. These are Aupru ‘pitch’ as the stuff which is 


smeared on to a thing,’ ¢akpirtu ‘sweeping’’ and also ‘ purificatory 
rite’,* and 4itparu ‘ wiping out’ or ‘sweeping away’ as by a destructive 
storm.’ 

The instances here collected then explain how aparu or kuppuru is 
either given as the Accadian equivalent of various Sumerian roots or 
placed in parallelism with such verbs as mataSu ‘to wipe’ or ‘to 


1 Pinches in ‘ P.S.B.A.’ xxiii 206-207, O. 17-20. 

2 Thompson and King ‘ Cun. T. in the Brit. Mus.’ XXIII 1, 4. 

3 Ebeling of. at, 234, O. 24. 

* Dossin Péleur d’ Enkidu 6 (citing K. 8858, 4-6; cp. Langdon in ‘A.J.S.L.’ 
xxviii 243). 

5 Langdon Joc. at. 322 (citing K, 12021 R. 4, and Rm, 2, 461). 

6 E.g. Schorr Althab. Rechtsurk, 219 23-24 (kupram animam qaqqadsu ikkappar 
* (with) hot pitch his head shall be smeared’, where there is no reason for 
regarding the verb as denominative) ; cp. Ungnad V.S. VII 204 40. 

7 If the Acc. ¢akpirtu means literally ‘sweeping’ #.e. what is swept away, the 
Syr. Jidcto sordes, sentina iene Lex. Syr2 341) may be compared 
with it. 

8 E.g. Harper ‘A.B.L.’ 370 12-15 (takpirdte innipasanieS$u dulluiu ki $a awils 
marsi innipa’ ‘ cleansing rites shall be carried out for him, service shall be carried 
out for him as for a sick man >, 

® Langdon ‘ Sum. and Bab. Pss.’ 76-77, 13 eens a storm is said to take away 
aman ina kitpariu). 
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smear’, ubbubu ‘to cleanse’, ullulu ‘to purify’, putiuhu ‘to heal’, 
putturu ‘to release’, pasd/u ‘to erase’, huppu ‘to press’, muSiudu ‘to 
press down’, haSd/u ‘to crush’, ummuru ‘to demolish’, and even 
sa/apu ‘to illtreat.’’ Further it seems that the verb 4apdru is equated 
with avz ‘to smear’* and the noun apiru with su/uhhi ‘ washing’* in 
two (unfortunately damaged) lexical tablets. 

In conclusion then it may be said that the underlying idea of the 
Accadian root is that of wiping in the widest sense, ranging from 
cleaning and smearing to sweeping away and abolishing; and it may be 
added that, while the idea of wiping in some sense can be traced under 
every known usage of this verb, there is hardly a single instance in 
which that of covering is necessary, even though it seems sometimes to 
be possible. 

These conclusions are supported by the cognate languages. Thus 
the Syr. s@9 Pe. and Pa. means not only adséersit but also dedevit; and in 
this connexion it is interesting to compare the Acc. ikpur pulhatsina 
(cited above) with the Syr. qo JMXasx oku ds 6 sa0 
Nushy o.9/ ‘(that) we may abolish their perverse religion from the 
face of the earth’. Moreover, the Syr. J-Sc'o ‘cloth’,’ ‘sweeping’,* 
‘cover (of a dish)’ exhibits clearly the full developement of meanings 
of the root and shows how it came ultimately to denote covering or 
hiding, as in the Arab. as ‘covered (e.g. sown seed with earth)’ or 
‘covered (so as to destroy)’ and then simply ¢exit or operuit’; yet 
even here the primary significance of the root can easily be traced. 
So, too, the Aram. "53 is used both literally and metaphorically of 
wiping: ¢.g. the Aram. 7% 77520, which may be compared with 
the Acc. pau taktanapar (cited above), is used in the Targum to 
translate the Hebr. m5 mAnnD ‘she wipes her mouth’.* It is also 
used in the Talmud of erasing writing, as in mat ‘235 m> p> ‘he 
erased the horizontal strokes of the 4’,° and it occurs again in the 
same sense as a ./. for 773 (773) ‘scratched out’.’° Again, then, the 


? Langdon of. cit. 320; Schrank of. cit. 85-87. 

2 Meissner Suppl. 2. d. ass. Wib. 17*, K. 12021 R. 4-5 (cp. Kichler Beitr. 2. 
Kennt. d. ass.-bab, Med. 124-125). 

3 Gadd ‘ Cun. T. in Brit. Mus.’ XLI 50, O. 4-5. 

* Hoffmann Julianos der Abtriinnige 62, 25-26; cp. 76 25-26. 

5 Also Syr. |} ig450 ‘ cloth (for wiping)’, amongst other things. 

° Cp. Acc ‘akpiraie (discussed above). 

7 Lane ‘ Arab.-Engl. Lex.’ I iv 2620-2621 ; Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. 1V 46-47. 

* Prov. xxx 20 (Lagarde Hagiogr. Chald. 143 31). 

® B. Talm. B. Bathr. 167 a (var. TI mn3d mpm Ste “he went and scratched 


out the upper and lower strokes of the 5’), 
© B, Talm. Yabhm. 115 b. 
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underlying sense of wiping is clearly discernible. Thus, too, it is easy 
to see how such phrases as 873) N1N3 7 vnpsd *ya ‘he wished to 
wipe his hands on’ or ‘with that man’,’ #.e. to shift responsibility on to him, 
and 3 "53 (© so and | 3) ) ‘wiped one’s hands at’,’ ze. got rid of, 
abandoned or denied, one’s word or one’s faith, arose. 

The history of the 4/7 then shows that it denotes wiping, whether 
wiping a thing clean or wiping (é.e. smearing) one thing on to another 
or wiping out or away (é.e. removing or abolishing) a thing ; and it may 
be used both literally and figuratively in all these senses. When these 
usages are all taken into consideration and it is further remembered that 
the Acc. 4aparu is employed in parallelism with pasdfu ‘to efface’ or 
‘to erase’* and that the Aram. "82 is actually used of erasing writing, 
it is hard to resist the conclusion that the Hebr. "82 as applied to 
a covenant or treaty means ‘is wiped out, #.e. annulled’.* It may also 
be added that ‘to wipe’ rather than to ‘cover’ underlies the ritual 
significance of the Hebr. "83. 

In a previous article’ I have attempted to show that wx in WNIN 
ND¥I NON) OND peo nz (Is. 1 2) means ‘was bad’ in the sense of ‘was in 
an evil plight’, which is the primitive sense of the root found also in 
the Accadian and Aramaeo-Syriac and Arabic words derived from it. 
This suggestion is much strengthened by a passage which I then 
overlooked, vz. 0 aoyir NS py-by x7 by (Is. xxx 5) which can 
now be translated ‘ every one feeleth bad by reason of a people (which) 
doth not profit him’, é.e. at being ‘let down’ (if such a colloquialism 
may be allowed) by the Egyptians. Here wan is the Hiph. of wxa 
‘was bad’ used with internal force to mean ‘showed badness’, ie. 
‘felt bad’, and there is no need to follow the Massoretes and 18 MSS. 
(as the R.V. does) in substituting &2" ‘feels shame’ for it. Nor 
ought 15 to be altered to nyd and be transferred to the following 
half-line ; for it is required as the complement to syn and the suffix 
may be singular as in several other passages* and be referred to 5> 
at the beginning of the line. The verse may then be translated : 

1 B. Talm. Gift 56 a (cp. St. Matth. xxvii 24). 

2 Cp. Bibl. Hebr. 3 xybn and 3 5mm for a similar use of this preposition. 

3 Langdon of. cit. 321 (citing B.M. 47779 R. 5). 

* This is also what the Pesh.’s Loso por camo sQok. (cp. Benedictus 
Ephr. Syr. 11 68 E, where the same word is used) means. 

5 In‘ J.T.S’ xxxi 276-277. 

® Eg. \s. xliv 15, Pss. xi 7. The Phoen. -m is also singular (Schroder Phén. 
Spr. 153-155, 53). Thus the correct reading in Is. liii 8 is wb Y3) ‘he got 
himself smitten’ (cp. 195 q3m39 in Ezek. xxxvii 11 for the preposition), since 1" 
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‘ Every one feeleth bad at a people (that) profiteth him not, 
(That is) neither a help nor a profit 
But a shame, also a reproach’, 

which yields a sense suitable to the context. 

In 227 >y “dee neni Hayy See wT min WK AD (Is. xlv 11) 
Kittel proposes to read abyein DANI! for ¢nbxw nynxn. This in- 
deed improves the sense ; but the Sept. have éru ovrws A€yer Kipios 6 
Geds 6 Gyros “Iopanr 6 aii Ta érepyopeva ‘Epwrncarté pe wepi Tov viow 
pov and the Pesh. has Lise oSaage Solely basic bis i) boo 
wis Sod J|L5l) wadrle ome bu, while the Targ. has pv 
by np poaw pms omd penyt ovpmen Sees xe min tow 
‘oy.2 In other words, Kittel’s sndxwn one rests only on the Targ., 
while both the LXX and the Pesh. support the M.T. Kittel’s emend- 
ation, therefore, so far from representing the true text, follows an error 
which has crept in since the Sept. and indeed in the new script ; 
for 2(D) could hardly have been corrupted into ¥ in the old script. 
Is not the true reading ‘sandy ‘poxvin ‘DiNT or ‘NRT ‘me, will ye ask 
me concerning my sons?’? Thus the emphasis falls not on the subject 
but on the object, on God and not on men, which suits the context 
equally well. The order of the words may be illustrated by wEs-ns 
yopn > T1n3 mayd>p» yaw, where the emphatic object is introduced by 
nx before the verb and is repeated after it in a pronominal suffix ; 
and indeed numerous other examples of this type of sentence can 
easily be cited.* 

In a] ona ATI ndaa vandy pa2y0> (Is. xliii 14) it is usual to 
explain p73 as ‘bolts’ used figuratively of ‘nobles’® as the defenders 
of Babylon. The figure is perhaps conceivable although the support 
for it is slight. Hosea perhaps uses the Hebr. 0% ‘staves’® in 
a similar sense, but the passage is very probably corrupt. Again the 
Acc. [Aar]}-gu/(?)-du ‘bolt’ is glossed in a syllabary as TUR(DUMU) 
ru-bi-e ‘son of a nobleman’ (?)’; but the reading is conjectural and 
the meaning is by no means certain. If however m3 does mean 


may be singular and the Vulg.’s percussi eum supports wd; the LXX’s #x6n eis 
Odvaroy (= n.vd 32) is unlikely, as the following line ends in the same word 
(v7) rot Oavdrov abrov = D3). 

1 In his Bibl. Hebr., Lib. Jes® 64; cp. Ps. xviii 15 (YM, for which the Sept. 
have BéAn) with II Sam, xxii 15 (OSM). 

2 Lagarde Proph. Chala. 271. 

3 I Sam, xxv 29. 4 E.g. Gen. xiii 15 (cp. xxxv 12), xxi 13, xlvii 21. 

® Cp. Is. xv 5, where both text and meaning are uncertain. ® Hos. xi 6. 

7 Rawlinson ‘C.1.W.A,’ V 12, 45-46 (cp. Jensen in Schrader’s X.B. V1 i 539). 
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a ‘nobleman ’, it is more easily equated with the Syr. wes> ferspicuus 

(cp. wid perspicuum fecit), and with this may be compared the Arab. 
P persp y pa 

c y I ‘was exposed and conspicuous’, IV ‘honoured’, ‘acted admir- 


ably’, whence various nouns and adjectives are derived: e.g. er 
‘admirable thing’, ins ‘ choice part’, ‘ excellent camel’, cn ‘ wonderful 
thing’, - p ‘ fit’ ‘ proper’, c | deatior, praestantior." This explanation 
of the word avoids an awkward figure of speech at the expense of 
postulating an Aramaism which is in itself by no means unlikely, and 
only requires O° to be corrected to O°73. 

In YT DY AON’ (Hos. v 2) I am inclined to think that the 
only necessary correction is DYN ONY and that pnw ought not to be 
altered into nnw*; for, as the reference is to the fornication committed 
by the Israelites with foreign women at Shittim*® or rather Hashshittim, 
we may well have here a verbal noun derived from the VW kht to 
corrupt (a woman). ‘This root indeed is not found elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, but the Acc. Sahd@/u ‘to spring’ or ‘to mount’ especially 
sensu obsceno,* the Syriac Jum Pa. corrupit, devirginavit (feminam), 
stuprum commisit (cum muliere), E.thpa. se corrupit vitiose cum muliere 
agens together with its various derivative nouns such as |kuca deprav- 
atio (morum), vitiatio (mulieris);° and the Eth. Mdm: /aesit and 
especially violavit ( feminam),* attest a diffusion of the root both early 
and wide.” Thus pnw is an abstract term meaning ‘corruption’ #. 
‘fornication’ or the like, and the use of p’oyn with such a word is 
illustrated by MD \p'nyn ‘ they have made deep (their) revolt’ = ‘ they 
have deeply revolted’,® so that 1pyoyn nYown pnw means ‘they made 
deep’ or ‘deepened the corruption of Shittim.’ Further, the phrase 
D’Own HON’ seems to contain an assonance, which is perhaps intentional, 
of § and / (just as the Latin vapina Sabinarum does), which is lost if 
the usual emendation is adopted. 

The two verses 

wow WIN 22 Nw PB bm von ddaw ws 
: mye 7M WS 3M 3s ‘TOR Doan 33°93" O13 


! Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. 1 104; Hava ‘ Arab.-Engl. Dict.’ 27. 

* This correction is too obvious to be convincing, whether AMY is supposed 
to mean ‘ corruption’ (cp. Hos. ix g) or ‘ pit’; and the change of subject suggests 
that the metaphor of the snare and the net does not run on from the preceding verse. 

5 Numb. xxv 1-15. * Muss-Arnolt ‘Ass, Dict’, 101g. 

5 Payne-Smith Thes. Syr. II 4112-4113; Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 768-769. 

© Dillmann Lex, Ling. Aeth. 332-333. 

* This ONY ‘ to corrupt’ must of course be distinguished from DM ‘to slay.’ 

* Is, xxxi 6. 
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(Ps. lviii g-10) are a famous crux interpretum, and no satisfactory 
sense has yet been made of them. First, in v. 9 there is no point 
in praying that the wicked may be ‘as a snail which melteth and 
passeth away’; for the snail does not perish in the process of leaving 
a slimy trail behind it, nor is it parallel with ‘the untimely birth of 
a woman’ either in itself or in its end. Second, in v. ro no suitable 
translation of either half-verse has been proposed, so far as I know, 
even with the aid of emendation. Various hints, however, have been 
thrown out which, when pressed to their conclusion and taken together, 
restore good sense with hardly more than the re-arrangement of con- 
sonants. 

In v. 9 Nicolsky' connected iaw with the Aram. mydaw and 
mhbaw of the Talmud, which are not two kinds (male and female) 
of ‘snails’, as Levy® strangely translates them, but embryos of such 
an age that in the case of a miscarriage it is still impossible to 
distinguish the sex ; for there it is said that pow “amy “9 ova AYN “4 
apy “a sp@dy pord pe md map abdaw ast abba poet aves 
ars ont dy ond sind awe now cpm ow wax 9 ar 73 
Ln mapy wm ast sd mow = ‘R. Hiya (said) in the name of 
R. Yéhanan: ‘‘ We have no confidence in those women who say that 
a mba is male and a nbbay is female.” R. Ya'qob b. Zabdi (said): 
“R. ’Abahd (said) in the name of Yéhanan: A woman may be 
believed when she says: I gave birth, or, I did not give birth, but she 
may not be believed when she says: It was a male, or it was 
a female”’.* I have quoted this passage at length partly because 
of the light which it throws on the Biblical passage here discussed, 
partly because it has been hitherto generally misunderstood. The 
point of the passage is that, when a miscarriage occurs at a very early 
moment in pregnancy, a woman who says that she has been with 
child may be believed but one who goes on to state the sex of the 
unborn child at such a stage is not to be believed, whether it is 
described as a mybaw or a mdibaw ; for the distinction between these 
terms is not one of sex or gender.‘ Such a miscarriage’was called in 


' In Spuren magischer Formeln in den Psalmen 31. 

* In Neuh. u. Chald. Wtb, IV 499. 

5 Jer. Talm. Nidd. 59, 3 (Krotoschin, p. 50, col. ii). 

* The distinction between MOY>3w and Adiday is obscure. Perhaps M7\73Y 
is an intensive term (with the same ending as that found in mSEND or mnandw), 
in which case a woman who had a large discharge might have been led to think 
that the child would have been a male, while one who had an ordinary discharge, 
called simply ndydaw , might have thought that it would have been a female. 
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Hebrew a yaw, in Aramaic a n¢*)brbaw, as something which ‘ melted 
away’ (from the +a) in contradistinction from a 59 which was an 
embryo already of so solid a form as to be described as ‘falling’ 
when prematurely lost. ‘The Greeks made a similar distinction. Thus 
Aristotle says:! xadotvrac 8 éxpiceas piv ai péxpt trav extra ipepov 


d:aOopai, extpwopot F ai péxpe tov rerrapaxovta’ Kai treiora Suapbeiperar 
Tav Kunpatwv év TavTas Tais Hpépars =‘ What is called an effluxion is the 
destruction of the embryo within the first week, while abortion is that 
which occurs within forty days ; and destruction of the embryo mostly 
occurs within this period.’ Again, Hippocrates says:* ai piv ov 
Hpepar ervonporarai ciow év tois wAciotauow ai te para Kai ai EBddpa, 
wodAai piv rept vovowv rodAai 58 Kai roiow éuBpioww tpwcpoi Te yap 
yivovrat Kai of meioton tavryot THoWw hyepyow dvopdlerar 5é Ta TyAI- 
katra éxpvoves GAN’ ob tpwopol al & dAdAa jpépar, doa évtds Tov 
Tecoapdxovta, éxionpor pév Hocov woAAai St xpivovow. ... ai S& rerra- 
paxovrddes mpwrov pév kpivovow éri tov éuBpiwv’ 6 te 8 dv bwepBadAy tas 
TEeTTapaKovTa Hpepas TpwTas, expevyer TOs Tpwopors eri wavTds ywopevous® 
mréoves Sé yivovra év TH Tpwryn TexvapaxovTad: tpwopoi 7H év Tals adAas 
éovoais’ Tovde Tod xpovov mwapeAOdvros ioxvporepa eote TA EpPpva Kai 
dvaxpiverat kal’ Exacta Tov pedAéwy TO GHpa’ Kai Tov pev dprévov opddpa 
SuddnAa yiverar wavra, Ta St Oydrca és ToUTOV Tov xpovov wdpKes HaivovTat 
drodicwas podvoy éxovoa =‘ Generally the first and seventh days are the 
most significant as well in diseases as in the case of embryos; it is 
indeed during these days that most miscarriages occur, and such are 
called not abortions but effluxions. The other days which fall within 
the forty are less significant, but many are critical . . . First the forties 
are critical for embryos, and those which survive the first forty days 
generally escape abortions ; for more abortions occur during the first 
forty days than in any of the others. When this period is past, the 
embryo is firmer and all the parts of the body become distinct. In 
males everything becomes clear, but in females at this period the fleshy 
mass still shows only processes.’ These two quotations very clearly 
illuminate the passage of the Talmud cited above ; especially do they 
suggest that the Aram. n(‘)daw is the Gk. éxpuors (for which the 
Engl. ‘efflux’ or ‘effluxion’ is the corresponding term, at any rate in 
the older literature) and that the Hebr. 5p is the Gk. (é&)rpwopés® 
(for which the Engl. ‘abortion’ is the proper word). It may then 


1 In de Gener, Anim. 583 b (vii 3). 
2 In the wepi éwraphvov g (Littré Hippocrate VII 446-451). 


8 Aq. and Theod. here have éerpwya for bps, and the LXX translate it by the 
same word twice (Jb. iii 16, Eccles. vi 3). 
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be inferred that the Hebr. ‘baw here means not ‘snail’ but ‘efflux’ or 
‘ effluxion ’. 

In v. ro the first difficulty is the noun pond, which cannot 
be right ; for it is out of place with the verb 132" which is nowhere 
applied to inanimate objects, and it indeed yields no satisfactory sense, 
whether it is translated ‘pots’ or ‘hooks’, since a verb is obviously 
required by the context. Torczyner,' seeing that the subject of 13°3' 
must be the wicked, suggested that D>°"N7"D was a corruption of 473! 
and then read TO {3 373! ‘let them be cut off like a thorn’, which 
Gunkel sought to improve ‘by reading 073° ‘let him cut them off’ 
as more closely parallel with 17yv”. Clearly np was taken from ""D 
‘thorn’ (plur. oD) or ‘hook’ (plur. nywD) and is a corruption due 
to confusion with 70x which also means ‘thorn’; but, although the 
similarity of 5 and D in the old alphabet makes the suggestion palaeo- 
graphically plausible, it is hard to see how so well known a verb as 
n> could have been lost. Is not the true reading TOX {D2 TWD ‘let 
them be grubbed up like thorns’ or TOND OVD ‘let him grub them up 
like thorn(s)’? This involves only the alteration or excision of one 
weak letter, namely *, and the rearrangement of three pairs of consonants 
in the following way :— 

JON DNS 
ON WD Nd" 
or * S35 oONND’ 


which is palaeographically far simpler* than either Torczyner’s or 
Gunkel’s emendations. Moreover, this verb is likely to have been 
misunderstood or unrecognized by a copyist, as it occurs nowhere else 
in the Hebrew part of the Old Testament. It is however common in 
Aramaic (how often are the ordinary words of Aramaic prose regularly 
used in the vocabulary of Hebrew poetry !); and both Ezra* and the 
Aramaic papyri from Egypt‘ contain instances of it as meaning ‘broke 
down’ (Angi. ‘into’ a house) ; again, it is used in Talmudic Aramaic 
in the sense of ‘tore out, pulled out’ (e.g. hair)*; in old Syriac too it 
means not only ‘tore down’ but also ‘tore out’,® while in new Syriac 


1 In Bibl. Miss. iv-v as cited by Gunkel in his Psa/men (1926) 251. 

? Ps. xiv 4-6=liii 5-6 for a proved instance of the displacement of letters. 

3 Ezr. v 12. 

* Cowley ‘Aram. Pap.’ ’Af. 125. 

5 E.g. Bab. Talm. Yabh. XV ii (116 b), Nédh. VII ii (50b), cited by Levy Neuwh. 
u. Chald. Wib. 111 601-602 (Pa’.). 

® Brockelmann Lex. Syr.2 503; cp. Chabot Chronique de Michel le Syrien IV 
6173 Jeng Mase CO COO eed? Jann? ISlo haces o> lise) 


‘and he built there buildings of en which they tore out Sa splendid palaces’). 
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it is actually cited as bearing the very sense here postulated, vis. 
‘ pulled’ or ‘grubbed up’ (e.g. vine-roots)." 

The second difficulty lies in the words f71n ¥73 "Nn Ww. First, as 
jan can mean only ‘anger’, it is necessary to follow the LXX’s év dpyp 
and read 710M {02 ‘in wrath’ (or perhaps 1399 {03 ‘in his wrath’, 
as this is the usual phrase*). Second, the mysterious ‘nm 123 must be 
parallel with 7Ox3, so that Duhm® is clearly right in suggesting that 
‘m" may mean Queche (von quick, lebendig="0), ein unausrottbares 
Unkraut, in other words ‘ weed(s).’ Duhm, however, failed to press 
home his brilliant guess; but that the Hebr. ‘mn means something 
of the sort is made probable by the fact that the same root is similarly 


used in the Aram. xotyd xen =Syr. pSs\ ws = Arab. alll Co 
which serves to translate the Gk. deiLwov' and in the Arab. Ks 


‘produce of the earth® and oe, which also is the name of a plant. 
Moreover, this argument is strengthened by the fact that, if ‘mn means 
‘weed(s)’, the difficulty in 7y2 wnye pine yy yen on Sy ined 
(Ecelus. xxx 12) vanishes ; for this may now be translated ‘like a cobra 
(which) thou dost encounter on grass, crush his loins while yet he 
is young’, z.e. treat a presumptuous child as a snake on which thou 
dost stumble, and stamp upon it before it grows big enough to be 
harmful. In fact, Jesus ben Sirach’s *n Sy jnp is Vergil’s anguis in 
herba. 
We may then restore the two verses under discussion so as to read 


;wow nn 53 new dp: wm pen dibaw ws 
pmyer {25N wa ‘Nn yw JERD DW? 1°2) OWI 


and we may translate this 
Like a miscarriage (which) melteth away, 
(like) the untimely fruit of a woman they see not the sun. 
Ere they perceive (it’), he pulleth them * up like thorn(s), 
like weed(s which) in (his) wrath he sweepeth ° away,* 
thus restoring sense at the cost of the least possible alteration of the 
text. 


G. R. Driver. 
1 Maclean ‘ Dict. of .. . Vern. Syr.’ 232. 
2 Cp. Ps. ii 5 (31M). 3 In Psalmen? 231. 
* Low Aram. Pflansenn. 160-162, 112 ; cp. Dozy Suppl. 1 343. 
5 Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. 1 448. ® Hava ‘ Arab.-Engl. Dict.’ 152. 


7 Le. their impending doom. 
& The perf. 1) suggests that the impf. OND" and 137yv" have a present force. 


® Or ‘like weed(s) in (his) wrath he sweepeth them(!) away’, the pron. suffix 
being attracted to the number of ‘1. 
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THE INTERPOLATIONS IN ST CYPRIAN’S 
AD QUIRINUM 


StupENTs of St Cyprian are familiar with certain considerable 
interpolations in the third book of the (Zestimonia) Ad Quirinum, of 
which by far the longest is in c. 20 (or, as Cyprian numbered it, using 
Greek capitals or uncials, K) (Hartel, p. 134, 15 ff). At that point 
Hartel’s critical apparatus reads: pp. 134. 15-138. 21 nominis mei guae 
¢ duobus codd. primus recepit Baluszius solus exhibet W. 

Since Hartel’s time two steps forward have been taken. First, Mgr G. 
Mercati in his invaluable tractate, D’alcuni nuovi sussidi per la critica 
di S. Cipriano ... (Roma, 1899), edited a considerable portion of this 
interpolation from the fifth-century Quirinian fragments which he had 
discovered at Brescia... Second, Mr J. G. Beevor, of New College, 
Oxford, as travelling companion of Professor Turner in 1927, recollated 
W at Wiirzburg, and was able to correct Hartel’s report of W in a 
number of places.* 

Strangely enough, no one seems to have taken any trouble to enquire 
whether Baluze’s two MSS were still extant or not, and yet one, if not 
both, still survives. 

Having undertaken to complete the collection of materials for the 
reconstruction of the text, already carried far by Professors Sanday and 
Turner and their various helpers, in which task I have received every 
encouragement from Professor Turner’s literary executors ; having also, 
by the great kindness of the Right Reverend Abbot Chapman of Down- 
side Abbey, had put at my disposal the valuable Cyprianic collections 
of his predecessor, Abbot H. L. Ramsay, I came upon the Angers MS 
148 (140), of which Turner announced: ‘I have of this MS photo- 
graphs of foll. 176a-190a, containing Zest. i and Zest. ii as far as 
almost the end of chapter 13 (Hartel 79. 8). But I have nothing as 
yet to say about its text’. 

By the favour of the French authorities, this MS was sent to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale for my use, and I collated it right to the end of 
the Zestimonia. It contains the interpolated passages in the third book. 
And lest any one should doubt that it is one of the two MSS from 
which Baluze got them, there is this double evidence. Baluze himself 
says they came from ‘codice sancti Albini’ and from one ‘S. Eligii’.* 
This Angers MS bears on f. rr the words ‘ Ex libris Mon™ S. Albini 


1 Cf. C. H. Turner in J. 7. S. xxix (1927-8) 125 ff. 

2 See the same article, p. 126 n. 1. 

3 In the same article, p. 130. 

* See Migne P. L. iv 747-748, which is a reprint of Baluze (Maran) (Paris, 
1726). 
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andeg. Cong. s. Mauri’, and not only that, but in Baluze’s own hand, 
it has on f. 242v the words: ‘Contuli. Absolui xiv. Kal. Mart.’ 
mMDcxcvil. Steph Baluzius’. The MS. ‘S. Eligii’ is, or was, at Arras, 
and may be identical with no. 25 (saec xiv) in the library there. 
Baluze’s notes from these MSS do not appear to be extant, to judge 
by the silence of Messieurs Auvray and Poupardin,’ but that is a small 
matter, now that we have the Angers MS itself. 

The MS, without doubt, belongs to the first half of the ninth century, 
and is of great palaeographical interest. It now contains 245 folia, not 
242 as the numbering would suggest, but originally it contained only 
240. Quaternion xxii is altogether gone, and the first thirteen folia are 
intrusive, but a proper description of the MS will be given in the edition 
of the Ad Quirinum and Ad Fortunatum. Suffice it to say that the 
codex proper began originally with the Ad Demetrianum.® 

I collated the interpolated passages twice, and can say: (a) Baluze 
did not follow the MS letter for letter in his edition ; (4) it is not closely 
related either to Quir. or to W. ; (c) there are indications that it was 
copied from a half-uncial, say of the sixth century, which had been 
. touched up by an ‘insular’ possessor. A. SOUTER. 


A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITICISM 
OF ZMARAGDUS’S EXPOSITIO LIBRI COMITIS 


In my two previous articles * on this subject I endeavoured to collect 
from a dozen MSS the marginal symbols indicating the authors whose 
words this learned compiler borrowed. I had been unable to study the 
Boulogne MS (or MSS), which had passed under the eyes of Cardinal 
(then Dom) Pitra, who added to the reprint in AZigne P. L. cii some 
valuable observations on this author. Nor have I done so now, but 
my assistant, Mr Robert J. Getty, of St John’s College, Cambridge, was 
kind enough to make a careful collation of the symbols in these MSS, 
now numbered 25 and 43, being really one MS in two volumes, in 
July of the present year, 1932. Whereas Pitra gives only 198 symbols,° 
Mr Getty has found 513, some of them so faint as to be read only with 
great difficulty. The MS must, in fact, have about as complete a list of 
these symbols as any MS of Zmaragdus now surviving. 

I do not propose to encumber these pages with a complete list, but 

1 The published catalogue (Paris, 1898 pp. 233-234) is inexact, here and else- 
where. 

2 Catalogue des MSS de la collection Baluze (Paris, 1921). 

3 The MS is duly in H. v Soden's list, Cyprianische Briefsammlung (Leipzig, 


1904). 
4 Vol. ix (1907-8) pp. 584-597 ; vol. xxiii (1921-2) pp. 73-76. 
5 Pp. 1115-1118. 
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nd, merely to record those that are important or interesting, and were 
rt. hitherto unknown to me. At the same time I must add U (at p. 467 D), 
ras, given by the St Omer MS and Clm. 6214, and accidentally omitted 
ore, from my earlier lists. 
- 36B H Prodigia dicuntur porro dicentia 
4o0C R Fraudulenta enim uulpes. semper insidias 
' 5tC FRI Non dicit tuum puerum 
a 52 A P Aegyptus tenebrae uel meror interpretatur 
aly 55C AGS Erudire enim docere est 
pid 59A H In hoc quod in die circumcisionis suae 
ion 61B AG Von solum ab angelis et prophetis 
the 63 B AG Si enim et iudaei elementis erant 
65B N Aliquid in me quod male stabat cadat 
- 66A H Scribis uidelicet et pharisaets 
ely me | De qua apostolo paulo dicunt iudaet 
al 95 A H Videns centurionis fidem humilitatem 
sie 107 C F Praepositus gentis illius 
ae Numquidnam paulum mortem 
119 D PELG Qui ad uirtutem prouocat appetitum 
222C PRI Vespere autem sabbati quod diuersa mulierum 
M 385 A A Et bene additur quia nemo in cognatione eius 
> 392 B F Siue super hanc petram id est super illum 
lect 403 D FI In lege enim iudicabatur ut qui occidebat 
ose 460A H Qui sint duo domini 
the 478 C H Nota quod qui scandalizauerit paruulus est 
inal a Notandum sane quod in nostro bono opere 
me 478 D H (m. rec.) Secundum ritum prouintiae loquitur 
but H Familiare est syris et maxime palestinis (not in 
was * printed text) 
SS, H Putamus autem in uxore delectationes corporis 
in (not in printed text) 
ils,° 510 D FI Hoc mare propter terras adiacentes 
vith 511C FI Moraliter Primum enim homo retia desiderit sui 
t of 524A A Timendum est enim ne minus intelligentes 
» »  P (eras.) Si proprietatem personae interroges 
but 525 C (letter aA Mos apud ueteres fuit ut siquis 
aj haps erased) 
542 B_ (erasure) Pecuniam quippe in sudario ligare est 
545B F Recte deus excelsus in locum excelsum 
zig, 549A G . .. guod saepe in sacro eloquio regnum caelorum 
549 D TICHO Sed quid in dominum quid in ecclesia 
A. SOUTER. 
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A NOTE ON GROSSETESTE’S WORK OF TRANS- 
LATION 


I 


As recently as 1926 Professor Martin Grabmann remarked upon the 
fact that our information concerning the authenticity of Grosseteste’s 
translation with commentaries of the four principal works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite was less complete than might be desired.’ Grosseteste’s 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, doubted by Marchesi 
in 1904,” has been definitely established by contemporary ascripiions in 
two thirteenth-century MSS, St Omer 598 and Vatican Ottobon 2214.° 
To Grabmann’s knowledge there was no MS ascription of Grosseteste’s 
translation and commentaries of the works of the Areopagite which could 
be dated earlier than the fifteenth-century ascription found in the Munich 
MS Clm. 18210, marking thus an advance upon the sixteenth-century 
ascription in the Paris MSS, B. N. fonds latin 1620, and Mazarine 787. 
Grabmann did draw attention,‘ however, toa very significant Vienna MS 
(Nationalbibliothek 790) of the fourteenth century which quoted 
Grosseteste’s translation and commentary very extensively. There had 
been general references as early as Roger Bacon, Boston of Bury, and 
Nicholas Trivet,° and more specific statements and brief quotations by 
Wyclif.® Strong as such evidence is, it is not so completely satisfactory 
as a contemporary or even sub-contemporary MS ascription, which, 
until now, has not been brought to light. Yet such an early ascription 
exists, and, indeed, two codices containing different ones of the four 
works of Dionysius bear thirteenth-century ascriptions of the translation 
and commentaries to Grosseteste. 

In the Vatican Library, MS Chigi A. V. 129 is a vellum codex clearly 
of the thirteenth century, most probably the work of several French 
scribes. The more considerable part of the codex is in a neat gothic 


1 Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich, 1926) p. 462. 

2 C. Marchesi L’Etica ni hea nella tradizione latina medievale (Messina, 1904) 
Pp. 52 ff. 

3 L. Baur Die philosophischen Werke d. Robert Grosseteste in Beitrdge 2. Gesch. d. 
Philosophie d. Mittelalters (Minster, 1912) p. 27 ff. Cf. also F. M. Powicke Robert 
Grosseteste and the Nicomachean Ethics in vol. xvi, Proceedings of the British Academy 
(London 1930) p. 7. 

* Grabmann, of. cit. p. 463 ff. 

5 Baur, of. cit. pp. 31-43. 

6 De Ecclesia (ed. J. Loserth, London, 1886) p. 350; De Dominio Divino (ed. 
R. L. Poole, London, 1890) p. 195 ; De Apostasia (ed. M. H. Dziewicki, London, 
1889) p. 63 ff., &c. 
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book-hand of the middle of the century. I shall call this Hand J. 
The codex contains : 


1. ff. 1a-38b = Rabanus Maurus, De Zaudibus S. Crucis, in hand J. 

2. 38A-130C => The four principal works of Dionysius with the ten 
letters, in the translation of Johannes Sarracenus, 
with the usual prologues. In hand JZ. 

3. 1334-207D The Leclesiastica Hierarchia with textual com- 
mentaries arranged by paragraphs, and linguistic 
notes indented into the substance of the text, intro- 
duced often by Zx greco... In hand J. 

4. 209A-263a The De Celesti Hierarchia with textual commentary 
only. In hand JZ. 

264 is now blank. The twelfth-century writing that was 
once there has been scratched out. 

5. 265a-273b The De Mistica Theologia with textual commentary 
in hand JZ. a less formal thirteenth-century hand. 

6. 2754-2788 The X Zpistole Dionysii. In hand J. 

7. 2788-3858 The De Divinis Nominibus with commentaries, 
textual and linguistic, as in 3 above. In hand J. 


Items 3, 4, 5, and 7 are in the translation and with the commentaries 
usually recognized as the work of Grosseteste. They are found together 
in the dozen codices? thus far known to contain one or more of the 
works of Dionysius in this form. Item 6, the Zfiséo/e, is here, as usual 
in these collections, in the translation of Johannes Sarracenus.* The 
important feature of this codex for our present interest is the fact that 
there is a contemporary ascription of one of the tractates to Grosseteste. 
On f. 207D, at the end of the De Lcclesiastica Hierarchia, the text of 
which ends (f. 2068): . . . divini ignis accendam scintillas, and the com- 
ment (f. 207D): .. . guod in fine exposicionis prioris libri supplicavi, we 
find the colophon in red: Zxpilicit ecclesiastica ierarchia dionisit cum 
comento episcopi linconiensis. At the bottom of the page, intended as 


1 Ed. Migne Pat. Lat. vol. 107 coll. 141-294. 

2 In addition to the three already mentioned, the following are known to me: 
Oxford, Merton Coll. 86 (XIII); Lincoln Coll. 101 (XV); Dublin, Trin. Coll, 163, 
164; Florence, Laurent. Plut. XIII, dext. Codd. I-V (XIII); Vienna, Nat. Bibl. 
4525 (XV); Erfurt, Amplon. O. 30 (XIV) ; Cesena, Malatestiana, Plut, XII, dext. 
cod. 1 (XIII); Cusa, Hospital 44; Munich, Bibl. Reg. Clm. 18210 (XV). I should 
be glad to know of other MS copies of this translation for inclusion in the catalogue 
of the works of Grosseteste which I am compiling. 

3 Cf. P. Lehmann, ‘Zur Kenntnis d. Schriften d. Dionys. Areop.’, in Revue Béné- 
dictine 35, (1923) pp. 81-97, who gives a convenient list of Incipits of the various 
translations of the letters. He does not, however, include the translation by 
Grosseteste which I hope to publish elsewhere. 
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a model for the rubricator to follow, is virtually the same colophon. 
Both are contemporary with the writing of the text. Baur (udi supra) 
has given in extenso cross-references to be found in the four commentaries 
which make quite certain that the same person was responsible for the 
translation as well as the comments of all four books in this collection. 
We might rest content with this one thirteenth-century ascription, yet it 
is always reassuring, in matters of authenticity, to have corroboration 
for an attribution. 

In the Laurentian Library at Florence, MSS Plut. XIII, dext. Codd. 
I-V ', contain the works of Dionysius in the translation of Grosseteste, 
with his commentaries. Cod. I contains the De Zeclesiastica Hierarchia 
with commentary ; Cod. II contains the De Celesti Hierarchia and the 
De Mistica Theologia, both with Grosseteste’s commentaries ; Cod. III 
contains the X Zpiséole in the translation of Johannes Sarracenus and 
the De Divinis Nominibus with Grosseteste’s commentary. These three 
codices are written in the same bold gothic hand of the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The provenance is distinctly northern French or 
English. The text is written very large, the textual comment some- 
what smaller, and the linguistic notes, introduced as in the Chigi MS by 
Ex greco..., still smaller. Cod. IV, however, is the work of another 
contemporary scribe, also French, or perhaps Rhenish, who was not so 
careful or neat. It contains the De Divinis Nominibus in the transla- 
tion of Grosseteste, with hiscommentary. Cod. V contains Grosseteste’s 
De Celesti Hierarchia, with his commentary. These codices were known 
to Grabmann, who remarked that they were ‘anonym’. It is true 
that there is no ascription in any of the rubrics in ink, but there is in 
Cod. II an ascription that is none the less sure for not having been 
copied by the rubricator into ink at the top of the page. On f. 1, at 
the bottom of the page, there is written in lead pencil in a hand clearly 
contemporary with that of the text this rubric: angelica Jerarchia cum 
commento (one word illegible) secundum dominum Lincolniensem. It is 
worthy of remark that, after examining upwards of six hundred MSS 
containing works of Grosseteste, I have yet to see a clearly English hand 
which does not have the second ‘1’ in Zincolniensis, or a French or 
Italian hand that does have it. Some fifteenth-century Bohemian scribes 
put the ‘1’ in, but that was part of their Wycliffian heritage. That 
detail would incline me to say that this is the work of an English scribe, 
although the script could easily be placed in northern France. 


1 Cf. A. M. Bandini Cat. Codd. lat. Bibl. Mediceae Laurentianae (Florence, 1774 ff.) 
iv pp. 426-429. 
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II 


Of recent years the importance of Grosseteste as a translator of the 
works of Aristotle from the Greek has become more clear. The 
researches of Baur, Grabmann, Minges,' Pelzer,? and Powicke have 
shown him as beyond doubt the translator of the whole of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, the De Bona Fortuna, and probably of the compendious 
comments of Eustratius, Aspasius, and Michael of Ephesus on the 
Ethics. His revision of the translation by Burgundio of Pisa of the De 
Orthodoxa Fide of John Damascene, his translations of the Testament of 
the XII Patriarchs and the section of Suidas’s Lexikon on "Iygovs, as 
well as the very considerable work on Dionysius mentioned above, have 
been well known since the thirteenth century. Many other translations 
and commentaries may be found attributed to him by his earlier bio- 
graphers, and repeated by Tanner and Bale, for which we have at the 
present time no MS evidence. But there was one work which in the 
Middle Ages passed under the name of Aristotle, which was, so far as is 
known at the present time, translated but once before the Renaissance. 
Grabmann in his indispensable Lateinische Aristoteles-iibersetzungen des 
XIII. Jhdts. (Minster, 1916) noted the single Greek-Latin translation of 
the De Linets Indivisibilibus which begins: Utrum sint indivisibiles linee et 
totaliter in omnibus quantis, but made no suggestion as to who had made 
the translation. In the Ambrosian Library in Milan, Cod. E. 71 sup., 
which was the source from which Mgr. Pelzer derived his proof that Grosse- 
teste had translated the De Bona Fortuna, contains also proof that 
Grosseteste was the author of the Latin translation of the De Lineis 
Indivisibilibus. Wt is a small vellum codex, written in a neat gothic 
hand of the middle of the thirteenth century. It contains our tractate 
on ff. 156a-1588. At the top of the first page of the tractate, the 
scribe has written in very small cursive script the title of the work 
which was later to be copied by the rubricator in the space left for it in 
the body of the text: Aris. de indivisibilibus lineis translatus ab episcopo 
Linconiensi de greco in latinum. The rubricator has written the title 
into the text, but it has run over into the margin: Aris. de lineis 
indivisibilibus liber incipit translatus and then in the left margin ad 
episcopo linconiensi de greco in latinum. Its provenance, to judge from 
palaeographical evidence, is probably southern France. It has long been 
known that Grosseteste was interested in the mathematical sciences, as 
his Compotus, De Quadratura Circuli, De Compositione Chilindri, De 


1 P, Minges, ‘Robert Grosseteste Uebersetzer der Ethica Nicomachea’, in 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch 32 (1919) pp. 230-243. 
2 A. Pelzer, ‘Les Versions Latines d’Aristote des ouvrages de Morale... au 
XIII® siécle’, in Revue Néo-Scolastique xxiii (1921) pp. 316-341, 378-412. 
E2 
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Sphera, and De Lineis Angulis et figuris amply testify, but it is 
interesting to know that he was curious enough to make a complete 
translation of one of the most difficult of the pseudo-Aristotelica.’ 

S. HARRISON THOMSON. 


THE BIBLE TEXT OF THEODORE ABU KURRA 


THEODORE Apu Kurra, bishop of Harran, was alive during the reign 
of the caliph Mamiin, a.p. 813-833. Some Arabic sermons of his have 
been published (Beirut, 1904), and the editor says that he has not 
tampered with the quotations from the Bible. These do not agree with 
any Arabic translation that I could consult. The following list gives all 
the variants which are textually important and a few that are merely 
curious. When needful the important phrase is in italic. 

Genesis. 
1. 26. Make with us. 
1. 27. God made man, in the image of God he created him. LXX. 

11. 7. Come that we go down. LXX. 

Make with us, come that we go down. (In another place.) 

16. 13. Hagar called the Lord who spoke to her, God who is seen. 

19. 24. The Lord sent down. S. 

31. 13. I am the God who appeared to thee in Bethel. LXX. 

Thou didst 4ui/d to me there an a/tar. (Twice.) 

33- 18. Jacob left al Jazira, ie. north Mesopotamia. LXX. 

35. 1. Goto the plac Bethel. LXX. 

48. 15. God whom my fathers served. Onkelos. 

Who fed me from my youth. LXX. 

49. 10. Till the Messiah come. Onkelos. 

Who is the ope of the nations. LXX. 


Exodus. 


3. 2. Bramble (and in another place) thorn tree. 
19. 13. Beasts of prey. 
33: 7- Tentofthetime. S. 


1 At the moment of receiving proof of this note a letter from Dr Ezio Franceschini 
of Padua apprises me of the fact that M. Ussani (Rome) has noted this ascription 
in this MS. in ‘Relazione dell’ anno accademico 1930-31’ (Rome, 1931) p. 15, 
which has been repeated in two other publications : Accademie e Biblioteche d’ Italia 
(Rome) anno V, 3-4 (1932) p. 307, and Revista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, xxiv 
(Milan, 1932), p. 216, and noted also by Dr Franceschini in Studi Trentini, xiii 
(1932), p- 122. As these publications are exceedingly rare in this country, it is 
perhaps not superfluous to leave the note in its original form. 
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Deuteronomy. 

1. 17- What is perplexing to you and you doubt about it, bring it 
to me that I may take it to God and bring you the truth 
about it. 

17. 8. Adds ‘quarrel’, LXX. 
17. 9. Priests and Levites. H. 


Isaiah. 
6. 1. Skirts. H. 
7.14. Virgin. LXX. 
g. 5- The angel of the great counsel. LXX. 
11. 4. He shall condemn Zhe nodies with straightness. Cf. S. 
50. 5. I was not disobedient nor did I doudt, I gave my back to 
the flogger and my cheek to smiéting, and did not turn my 
face from the shame of spitting. LXX. 
53- 2 6-8 a. (Quoted twice with minor variants.) 
2. He has no look nor greatness. vz. /. beauty. 
3. As one hides the face from him. (Omitted.) 
He knows that he bears. Cf. LXX. 
4. Plagued by God. LXX, Q mg. 
5. Sicknesses. . /. troubles. 
6. We (v. 2. All of us) went astray. 
Handed him over. LXX. 
7. Before the butcher. Singular as LXX. 
8. In his humiliation. LXX. 


Baruch. 
3: 36-38 is quoted as Jeremiah. 


Psalms. 
g. 21. Lawgiver. LXX, S. 
22. 17. They nailed my hands. Cf. LXX. 
33- 6. Powers. S, LXX, U. 
68. 12. Givers of good news with power. Masculine as LXX. 
84. 8. The God of Gods in Zion. LXX. 
110. 3. I begot thee from the belly before the light. LXX. 
In the form of Melchizedek. S. 
129. 3. The scourging of his back (reference). S. 


Matthew. 
16. 27. In the glory of ¢4e Father. (Glory from the same root as in 
S; not a usual Arabic word.) 
28. 18. The 4ingdom of the heavens and the earth. 
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Mark. 
14. 21. The son of Man és detrayed as is written. 


John. 
1. 1. The Word was always with God ; lit., did not cease with ; 
a common phrase. Given as v. /. in B. M. Or. 3382. 

. kharif (lamb) v. 7. in Or. 3382. 

. He that believes not in him shall not /as¢e life. 

. (free) I and the Father will come so that we dwell in the 
keeper of my charges. Arund. Or. 20 has the same word 
in 14. 21 for ‘commands’, 

. Sacrifice. S. has the same verb as the Arabic and a noun 
that may mean sacrifice. 


. Salvation is in nothing but him. 
Is given to men that they may ve by it. S. 


Romans. 


3- 26. That God may be just and purify 4y justice him who believes 
in Jesus Christ. S. 


9. 5- Christ appeared from the Jews in the body; who is God over 
all to him be glories and dlessings. S. 
10. 17 Faith is from the hearing of the ear. S. 


1 Corinthians. 


g. 27. That I who called others and drove them on should not be 
rejected. 


1 John. 


1, 1. We preach to you that which always was in the beginning, 
which we saw with our eyes and touched with our hands. 
S. (order). 


Presumably Theodore quoted from memory. The Psalms in B. M. 
Add. 9060 agree in sense with his text, except that it has ‘the order of 
Melchizedek ’, but only in Psalm 33 is there anything like verbal agree- 
ment. It looks as if he translated as he wanted, but had already a 
fixed form for some important texts. As the influence of the Syriac is 
strong in the New Testament, it is surprising that it is so weak in 
the Old. A. S. Trirron. 
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THE TEXT AND METRE OF SOME EARLY HEBREW 
POEMS 


On the lines of a theory suggested and developed in former issues of 
this JOURNAL’ it is proposed to show in this paper how seemingly 
corrupt or difficult texts in the Books of Samuel and Jeremiah, which 
have been subjected by modern scholars to certain cuts and ingenious 
emendations, may be seen in a new light as simple and clear texts and 
regularly metrical poems. 


I 

David’s Dirge 

2 Sam. i 19-27 
G. A. Smith * thinks that the dirge ‘ may have suffered, like the Song 
of Deborah, from a long oral tradition’ and this, if not the ‘ strong, 
sobbing passion of the poet’, may, in his opinion, account for the 
‘irregularities of the metre’® Sievers‘ arranges the dirge in the follow- 
ing mixture of metres: five hexameters, two double trimeters, two 
trimeters, two double tetrameters and four tetrameters, while two lines 
are left as doubtful. V. 22 is regarded by him as a 4+ 4 followed bya 4. 
G. A. Smith,® on the other hand, treats the same verse as 2+2, 4+4, 

and so Gray,® arranging the lines as follows : 


od5n pi 
ona ano 2 +2 

sine nw xd ino nep 
pps awn xd Sew aim 444 


Following the lines of our thesis, it should be possible to discover a 
more regular metre in this short dirge. ‘Taking as an example the pre- 


1 Cf. my ‘ Song of Deborah’ J.7.S. vol. xxxiii pp. 341 ff; ‘Stichometry and Text 
of the Great Hallel’ of. cit, vol. xxix pp. 255-268 ; ‘The Metre and Text of Psalm 
xxix 3, 4, 9 and Ezekiel i 21’ of. cit. vol. xxxi pp. 186-189; ‘ The Metre and Text 
of Psalm xxvii’ op cit. vol. xxxi pp. 387-395 ; ‘ Omnipresence, Condescension and 
Omniscience in Psalm cxiii 5-6’ op. at. vol. xxxii pp. 367-370. See also my 
‘Forms and Features of Ancient Hebrew Poetry’ in the Journal of the Manchester 
Egyptian and Oriental Society No. xvi pp. 31-49, and ‘ Typographic Arrangement of 
Ancient Hebrew Poetry’ ZAW N.F. Bd. viii pp. 211-222. 

2 G. A, Smith The Early Poetry of Israel, London 1912, p. 96. 

3 My italics. 

* Sievers Metrische Studien 1, Textproben, Leipzig 1901, p. 422 f. 

5 Op. cit. p. 97. 

* G. B. Gray Forms of Hebrew Poetry, London 1915, p. 161 f. 
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sumed irregular metre of M.T. v. 22 just mentioned, we may show 
that its original form of recital may have conformed to the 2+2+2 
metre throughout. 


Suggested arrangement. 
[Lines and letters are added to facilitate reference. | 





syns nw abd nsw Nwp¢ | odsn oi 24242 





| 
pp awn xdbl Sew 'anne pa aon | 24242 


| 
' 








It may have been recited in one or more of the following combina- 
tions : 
First Voice. Second Voice. 
ae & @ é. 


a & f. b. 
a. 4 b. 
a b 


and so on. 


The scribe whose version is preserved in M. T. has obviously copied 


in the following order : 
@ &6eh @af. 


Translation of form of recital.’ 
From the blood of the slain 
Bow of Yehonathan 
Turned not back. 


From the fat of the mighty, 
Sword of Sha’ul 
Came not clean home. 


From the blood of the slain, 
Bow of Y*honathan 
Came not clean home. 


From the fat of the mighty, 
Sword of Sha’ul 
Turned not back. 


and so on.° 


1 The Waw of 3M in M.T. may be easily explained. 

2 G, A, Smith of. cit. p. 97. 

3 Note that there is complete parallelism between the tristichs, viz. the corre- 
sponding lines of the tristichs are respectively perfectly parallel. 
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II 
Jeremiah i 17-19 


Sievers ' arranges almost all Jeremiah i in hexameters or double tri- 
meters. His scheme breaks down in a portion of va. 17 and rg (in the 
first of which he has to admit a tetrameter, and in the second a double 
tetrameter), while for v. 18 he has to fall back on the following scheme : 


4+ 4, 4+3, 3- 

Following on the lines of our thesis it is quite easy to bring the vz. 
mentioned under the scheme of the metre characteristic of the rest of 
the chapter. 

Taking, e.g., the apparently most irregular section, viz. v. 18, we may 
arrange it in a manner which will reproduce hexameters or double 
trimeters. 


Second Voice. First Voice. 
sayin yy Dyn PNM AIT oN 6 
Sina snyd ~ > » wa 6 
nym niond -— Ss 6 
mawd mar r2din5 yarn 55 by 3+3 
yan pydy monad i i a 3+3 


It is also possible that the second section of the verse was recited as 
follows :— 





maw mm sted =o pau da by | 343 








yuxn oydy manad “ “ “” | 3+3 





M. T. is a copy of the above with the omission of the blanks which 
are here represented by the déf/o signs. 

LXX reads mm On and omits "3x1. This reading does not affect 
the metre, as the first voice would accordingly have recited 


nin on pina ain 
instead of 
orn pring ain ose 
The other variations in the LXX* may represent longer and shorter 
forms of the same poem. 


1 Op. cit. p. 448 f. 
2 Cf. G. C. Workman The Text of Jeremiah, Edinburgh 1889, p. 284. 
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Giesebrecht and others omit with LXX 513 snoyd. In this context, 
it is asserted, ‘die “eiserne Saule” etwas verloren steht’. It is also 
thought that ‘die schlechte Verfassung des Textes’ allows ‘noch 
weitere Méglichkeiten’. If we have here a case of a written (short) 
and oral (longer) form of recital these apparent irregularities are easily 
explainable. 


III 
Jeremiah iv 23-26 


per prow Sein wana pans nw (2. 23) 
DNs 

pbpna mya Dw mam OMAN me (v. 24) 

wy Down Hyd: DINA PR AIM mK (w. 25) 

‘a po wna wd sation Sexan mam nen (z. 26) 
21DN PIN aD 

Duhm’? in his desire to reduce this apocalyptic vision to the Kinah 
measure, which, in his opinion, is the metre to which Jeremiah the 
‘ great poet and prophet confined himself throughout his long career’, 
has recourse to the following emendations : 

(t) In order to convert two stresses into three he inserts nx four 
times. (2) In v. 23 he changes 5a way into 5x msm. (3) In 2. 25, in 
the words of Gray, ‘he resorts to the favourite device of inserting an 
infinitive absolute’. As a result of these emendations, he obtains the 
following text :— 

WN AM | PNA NX RG 

poe ps | ovo Se mo 
Dv AM | OMAN AX NNT 
wpbpna | myaan 55 nw 

DINA Px AIM | AINA NX one 
TD We | Down my dor 

3379 asm | Soson nx nee 
*/m BD | m2 Onn 55 

These changes, as Gray * rightly points out, ‘ represent a hypothetical 
loss of eleven letters’, and the pertinent question may, therefore, be 


1 F. Giesebrecht Jeremia in H. K., Gottingen 1907, p. 5. 

2 B. Duhm Das Buch Jeremia in K. H.C., 1901, p. 53f and his Jeremia, 1903, 
P. 14- 
8 G. B. Gray Forms p. 229. 
* Op. cit. p. 235. 


5 Cf. Duhm 1.c. and Gray Lc. note t. © Op. cit. p. 235. 
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asked: ‘how often does the text of a short passage accidentally lose in 
transcription eleven letters distributed over five places without the sense 
being in the slightest degree affected ?’* 

Gray is willing, however, to adopt two of Duhm’s emendations as 
‘ probable ’,’ viz., the insertion, in v. 25, of MDINN after ‘NNT and the 
transposition of nam and Soran in v. 26. 

This leads Gray to the following translation : 


23 I beheld the earth, 
And, lo, ’twas formless and empty ; 
And the heavens, and they had no light. 


24 I beheld the mountains, 
And, lo, they were trembling, 
And all the hills moved to and fro. 


25 I beheld [the ground], 
And, lo, there was no man, 
And all the birds of heaven were fled. 


26 I beheld the garden-land, 
And, lo, ’twas wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down before Yahweh. 


Following, however, on the lines of our thesis, there is no need even 
for the few emendations which Gray seems willing to adopt, since on 
these lines a straightforward text, both as regards metre and meaning, 
may be easily obtained. The assumption, moreover, that any word 
has been omitted can only be justified by regarding the omission as a 
scribal error. Such an assumption, therefore, should not be considered 
unless the text actually and necessarily demands it. 

Here, however, as will be shown, the text does not really demand it, 


_ while the emended version and arrangement, adopted by Gray, is open 


to the following objections : 
yANT A NN 
is somewhat longer, and, therefore, rhythmically not exactly parallel to 
the following clauses, all the three of which omit nx, 
SDT ORT 
*[potsan] snes 
and 
® [Sonor] on 
1 Op. cit. p. 235 f. 2 Op. at. p. 233. 
5 It will be remembered that Duhm, supra, inserts an MN after every ‘TN, 


* Gray, as will be seen from his translation, supra, adds this word. 
5 This word is transposed by Gray to this position. Cf. his translation, supra. 
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Again, the stichos, 
wa wn AM 
does not balance very well with 


Owys wn 
nor does 


aA AIM 
exactly balance 


13) WAN ADM 
or 
DUNT PN AIM 


If the poem be arranged as follows, these as well as the previously 
mentioned difficulties seem to disappear. 


Suggested form of recital : 
[ Ditto signs represent the original blanks which indicated repetition. } 
pra voice. 2nd voice. Ist voice. 


pas ps Down te WAN WM PNA AN 
wpbpna myaan $a ?pwyT OMAN AM ow ST 
wy oovn sy dor DINA PS mM ow OS 
wna way 52 saten Spr am NT 


4a “a 


Refrain. 
YX jIN aD ‘A BD 


This arrangement, while removing the difficulties mentioned, har- 
monizes with the metrical values given by Gray to the respective 


1 If Kaph be substituted for the ’Aléph in be we obtain for the third member 
of the first tristich exactly the same beginning as for the third members of the other 
stichoi, viz., b>, This reading would also complete the regularity of the poem ; 
since ‘JN begins every one of the first members, 737) begins every one of the 
second members and, now, phe) will begin every one of the third members, Syn- 
tactically also it is better that the verb ‘MN should govern DOWN b> than 
Dnwn Sen (cf. G.-B. Heb. u. Aram. Handwérterbuch 17te Auflage, sv. TN, 
Pp. 7354). Metrically, of course, there is no difference whether the reading is 
Ds) or b>, 

2 The metre will not be affected if we retain the order of M. T. 

ovyn wa OMA 
but the order above adds to the regularity of the poem by providing every one of 
the four middle members with the same beginning. Cf. the previous note. 

8 The refrain would probably be recited by the three voices in unison after every 
tristich, viz., after DTW, p>pnn, 1779, and wN9, 
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members of the four tristichs. The metre is obviously, as Gray rightly 
points out, of the 2+2+3 measure rather than that of 4+3. Here 
‘two short balanced clauses are rounded off with a longer clause ; the 
period swells out to its close instead of echoing off.’ * 

It will be noted that in the arrangement here suggested, (1) all the 
first members (recited by the first voice) are identical ; (2) all the second 
members (recited by the second voice) begin with the same word, 73m, 
and the number of words and beats is identical in all the four members ; 
(3) the third members (recited by the third voice) begin with 521 (with 
one exception)? ; and (4) there is no actual need for any addition to, or 
any alteration of, M. T.* 

M.T. is obviously the result of copying the poem in consecutive 
order without leaving the blanks. 


Translation. 
I beheld the earth 
And, lo, it was formless and void ; 
And [all ?]* the heavens and they had no light. 


I beheld the earth, 
And, lo, the mountains were trembling ; 
And all the hills moved to and fro. 


I beheld the earth, 
And, lo, there was no man; 
And all the birds of the heaven were fled. 


I beheld the earth, 
And, lo, the fruitful land was a wilderness ; 
And all the cities thereof were broken down. 


Refrain. 


Before Yahweh ; 
Before his fierce anger! 


IsRAEL W. SLOTKI. 


1 Gray of. cit. p. 234. Cf. also the following from Cornill (Jeremia p. 53): ‘ The 
metre here [Jer. iv 23-26] assumes a somewhat different form. The characteristic 
of the Kinah strophe, the short second member, to be sure remains ; but the whole 
is weightier and tends more towards the gigantic: the first members have mostly 
four, the second three full stresses.’ 

2 Cf., however, note 1 p. 60 supra. 

8 With the slight possible exception mentioned, supra p. 60 n. 2. 

* Cf. supra p. 60 n, 1. 
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THE ROOT px IN HEBREW 


The Oxford Hebrew Lexicon recognizes two roots containing the 
letters ’w which it distinguishes thus :— 


r. pN (cf. Ar ol (med. «s) ‘be fatigued, tired’, wil ‘ weariness, 
sorrow, trouble’). 

2. fe (cf. Ar oe | (med. ,) ‘be at rest, at ease, enjoy life of plenty’ ; 
ost ‘one enjoying a life of ease, freedom from toil and trouble’).’ 

Under these two heads it groups the words fi% and [i® which are 
found in the Old Testament. Now I have never met the verb ee ‘to 
be tired’, and I see that Lane’s exhaustive note on the word?’ reveals 
the fact that there is probably only one example of its use in the whole 
range of Arabic literature, and that even this has been disputed by 
competent native lexicographers! The existence of the noun wl 
‘weariness’, however, is not disputed. On the other hand, there is 
abundant evidence for a root e with medial «¢ meaning ‘ the time 
came’, no doubt a denominative verb from the exceedingly common 
word ,.1 ‘the present time’. 

Again, the idea of time or leisure lies behind 51 with medial > | 
‘he went, or acted, without haste’. In the second conjugation ‘ he went 
gently ’, ‘he took his time’. There is a clear indication that the two 
roots were not kept distinct in Arabia in the existence of — = sal 


‘being fatigued, inconvenienced ’, etc., on the one hand, and fi = x 
‘a time’ or ‘season’ on the other hand. It may be supposed with some 
plausibility, that the fundamental idea of a space of time became asso- 
ciated with ease and leisure, and with rest from fatigue, and then with 
the fatigue itself, and that the ¢ and w forms of the stative sometimes 
preserved the distinction. 

In Hebrew the time as well as the state of unhappiness is embraced 
by the word wt, Thus in Deut. xxvi 14 ‘mya xb) wo RS sndox xd 
DD. 1WHD ‘I have not eaten of it in my mourning’ refers to the period 
(according to Numbers xix 11, 12, seven days) during which a man who 
had touched a corpse was unclean. The most interesting example of 


1 Why precisely it should be necessary to cite the ordinary /a‘%i-form of the 
verbal adjective in addition to the perfect, I do not understand. 
2 P. 138, col. 2. 
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this use of the word is to be found in Is. i313. The passage stands 
thus in the Massoretic text :— 


% sen agin nawp aw nm evan pin xd 13 
TAN pe Sow xd IPD NIP Naw wan 
WEI me DIMI) OwWIN 14 
awa neds md Sy yn 


The R.V. renders the crucial words m>y¥yi px ‘I cannot away with 
iniquity and the solemn meeting’. Presumably the intention is to 
treat the wa@w as concomitant,’ and the point of the indictment will 
then lie in the combination of wickedness and public assemblies—an 
extremely harsh construction. Unless the punctuation is rearranged, 
the words ‘new moon and sabbath, the calling a convocation’ must 


form an unusual type of the casus pendens.2 A more natural division is 
that suggested by Gray :*— 


Soe xd sopp sip naw win 
WED MOY Dy OwIN Ay) pS 


Whether we rearrange the punctuation or not, however, there is 
a connexion in the words which precede and follow x with times and 
seasons—not with ethical considerations. In fact, the introduction of 
iniquity in the midst of a detailed enumeration of the acts and occasions 
of public worship in Israel has been a difficulty to commentators. Gray 
notes that the LXX has ‘fast’ and thinks that the Hebrew text ‘ has the 
milder and therefore probably not the original reading iniguity and 
sacred gathering’. But need we suppose that a different text lay before 
the Seventy? As Gray himself says, quoting Robertson Smith,’ ‘ the 
fasting intended is quite probably that fasting which was widely practised 
“as a preparation for the sacramental eating of the holy flesh”’. In other 
words it was a period of fasting rather than the fast itself (ny¥) which the 
prophet had in mind. Therefore it is possible to regard the rendering 
of the LXX as a paraphrase which does greater justice to the sense than 
the R.V. 

Further confirmation of this theory of a time of fasting or taboo is 
afforded by the word to which ['€ is aptly joined—1¥¥. Robertson 
Smith’s view that 129 MSY in r Sam xxi 6 refers to the taboo® on 
sexual intercourse has been accepted and adopted by all modern scholars. 

1 Gesenius-Kautzsch ‘ Hebrew Grammar’, p. 484, (b). 


2 See Driver’s Tenses, § 197, Obs. 2. 

3 In the L.C.C, ad loc. 

‘ In this, Gray is following Marti's ‘ Anderung ...als Milderung’. But why 
should fasting be toned down by a man who let v. 15 stand ? ; 

5 In Religion of the Semites,5 p. 434. 

6 Since his day the word has been found in Babylonian, of. cit. 
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In view of this and the use of “yy in Jer. xxxvi 5, Marti’s suggestion 
(in his Commentary on the passage in Is. i 13) that M>¥y means @ “ime 
of taboo is almost certainly correct, and thus comparative religion sup- 
ports what comparative philology’ suggests. 

A. GUILLAUME. 


OFFICINA 


Or the hard questions with which Dr A. Lukyn Williams proves 
readers of this JOURNAL,’ two are entirely beyond my competence to 
answer, but I can at least guess at the third. He cites from the A/fer- 
catio eccl. et synag., Migne, P. LZ. 42, col. 1134, bottom (= Augustini 
opera, ed. Bened., VIII, append., 22 B) a part of the following 
passage : 

nam putas signum esse quod uestitu tegitur, quod prae uerecundia 
non profertur, quod uxori tantummodo debitum esse cognoscitur, quia 
officina et mulieres tuas depilato capite ac decaluato in asinis saepe uidi 
damnatas. 

I.e., whether a man is circumcised or not is no one’s business but his 
wife’s (or should be so), for there are unchaste women among the 
Jews. 

If officina is sound,—and I should not like to be too sure that it is 
not a corruption, possibly of 0d facinora,—Dr Williams may very well 
be right in asking what Greek word it represents, for the little treatise 
not only has, as he says, Greek terms in it, but contains at least one 
passage which suggests that it may be a translation from Greek, the 
citation from 1 Sam. ii 5 at the end (24 E. edit. Benedict.) in Bacwreav 
id est regnorum ait, etc. I suggest that the word is épyacrypu. 
Officina is clearly a plural from oficinum, a Low Latin form given in 
Ducange ; épyacrypioy is a euphemism for ‘ brothel’ from Demosthenes 
onward, see the Greek lexica; may it not be used here, like /upanar in 
Catullus, 42, 13, to mean an inmate of such a place? The sense of 
the last part of the sentence would then be, ‘I have often seen prosti- 
tutes and women justly punished for adultery among you.’ 

H. J. Ross. 


1 Gesenius-Buhl, Hebr. u, Aram, Hwb., 1915, refers 93% Dt. xxvi 14, and DY 


Hos. ix 4, to the root 73N and writes: ‘III 738 verw.m 3] zur bestimmten Zeit 
(3) eintreffen’. It assumes the existence of a noun 73 meaning Kiage, Trauer. 
s z 


But, as we have seen, there is no necessity to assume a noun; and the meaning 
which Ges.-Buhl assigns to it has nothing to do with the meaning given to ns. 
It is not impossible that D'DIN in Hos. ix 4 is a participle as the R.V. assumes, 
though an intensive plural seems more probable. 

2 J.T.S. xxxiii p. 384. 
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REVIEWS 


The Psalms, with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Barngs, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols. Westminster Commentaries. (London, Methuen, 1931.) 


A NEW commentary on the Psalms in English is most welcome, 
especially from a scholar of Prof. Barnes’s standing. He is in full 
sympathy with the aim of this particular Series, which is planned to 
meet the needs of the average student rather than the specialist, and to 
interpret the text on modern lines with a religious interest at heart. It 
is obvious that he has put into his exposition the results of long study 
and teaching; happy illustrations from English poetry and other 
literature add much to the attractiveness of his notes. 

Different lines of approach to the interpretation of the Psalms have 
been explored in recent years. We have had the theory that ‘I’ 
stands not for an individual, but for the community ; that the Psalter 
was compiled mainly for liturgical use ; that many Psalms were intended 
to celebrate the New Year Festival, and some to counteract the influence 
of magic arts ; the latest theory finds the key to the collection in an 
analysis into groups or types which deal with praise, persecution, the 
king, the offering of sacrifice— the Psalms supplying the words, and the 
Pentateuch the rubrics, for the temple-worship. All these theories have 
contributed something of value, though they have been worked too 
hard ; it is a great merit of the new commentary that it does not press 
any one of them. Moreover, there has been a reaction lately against 
the arguments of Wellhausen, Cheyne, Duhm, that the majority of the 
Psalms date from the post-exilic period; it is now recognized that 
a good many can be dated earlier, and belong to the period of the 
monarchy. Here again Prof. Barnes takes up a mediating position, 
roughly that of Sellin (pp. xxx f.) ; he believes in a nucleus of pre-exilic 
Psalms ; while a few can be assigned to David, e.g. xviii, or to the 
Davidic age, e.g. cx, he holds that most belong to the Persian and 
Greek periods, when party-feeling ran high, and the faithful were 
constantly plunged into conflict. A sane opportunism, free from any 
coercive theory, may be said to describe Dr Barnes’s attitude. It seems 
a pity, therefore, that he devotes so much space to the refutation of 
Duhm, one of the most stimulating of commentators, if we do not take 
him too seriously. We have long outgrown ‘ Alexander Jannaeus’ ; 
that bogey was hardly worth laying with so much labour. It is also 
a matter for regret that a commentator in the present day should express 

VOL. XXXIV. F 
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his disapproval, by inverted commas, of ‘critics’, ‘ metrical reasons’, 
‘restoring to its original form’, like any champion of lost causes ; 
whereas Dr Barnes himself admits the presence of metre, and explains 
what he understands by it. He is modern enough in applying Egyptian 
and Babylonian parallels to Hebrew psalmody, at the same time pointing 
out, with regard to the imprecations which the Psalmists occasionally 
indulge in, that ‘the Psalter as a whole is to be contrasted (not equated) 
with the documents of Assyrian and Babylonian religion’ (p. lxxiv). 
He is at his best in discussing the piety of the Psalmists, not only in 
the excellent summary given in the Introduction, but throughout the 
commentary. His treatment of the Messianic hope would have been 
more illuminating if he had kept within the bounds of the Old Testament 
itself, and started from the prophets. For it was the prophets who 
developed ideals of the sole sovereignty of Jahveh, the extension of 
the true religion, the kingship in its larger sense, the effect of Israel’s 
sufferings: ideals which reappear in certain of the Psalms. To gain 
the true perspective the prophetic hopes must be regarded as primary ; 
those of the Psalmists are secondary. 

When it comes to the actual interpretation of the text, the new 
commentary touches us at points where we are most sensitive, and 
disagreement is inevitable. No doubt, as a general rule, we ought to 
take sides with the Massoretic text, but not to push partizanship to 
extremes. Dr Barnes shews extreme reluctance to admit any correction 
of the text, even when grammar, sense, and metre are against him. 
For instance, he tries to make the best of Pss. viii 1, xvi 3, 4, xviii 29, 45, 
and the unhappy result is a good deal of over-subtle, artificial exegesis. 
He will not allow that Pss. x and xi were originally a single acrostic ; 
he defends the unity of xix, xxiv, xl, Ixv, &c., at the risk of shaking our 
trust in his judgement. The attempt to find a religious significance in 
Ps. xlv is singularly unconvincing. ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever’ can only be rescued from an impossible address to the earthly 
king by a grammatical device, which may be supported by Babylonian 
usage, but not by Hebrew. The Psalm was admitted on the same 
theory of interpretation which allowed the Song of Songs to enter the 
Canon. The note on this verse is not quite clear : ‘So LXX (ed. Swete)’ ; 
but Swete’s text agrees with Tischendorf’s and the R.V. in punctuating 
5 Oeds as a vocative. On Ps. xix 2 there is a mistake ; the verb poureth 
forth is not the same as that in xlv 1 ; the note on v. 10, romd{vov = faz, 
should be transferred to cxix 127; it is misleading where it stands. 
Can the river, whose streams make glad the city of God (xlvi 4), be the 
Euphrates, representing the Assyrian power? Would a Hebrew poet 
imagine such a thing? It is a puzzle, but at least Peters’s view was 
worth mentioning, that it alludes to the Jordan at the northern sanctuary 
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of Dan. Ps. Ixviii is notoriously difficult. The late Dr C. J. Ball, in 
" acommunication to this JourNAL (xi 415-432), suggested that the 
occasion of the splendid ode might be found in r Macc. v 16-54, surely 
a brilliant idea; Dr Barnes, however, continues his refutation of Duhm. 
If the quaint but inaccurate renderings of the Prayer Book were worth 
alluding to at all, the source of most of them might have been given, 
viz. the Latin translation of Sebastian Miinster (2nd ed., 1546); thus, 
velutt equo v. 4, Si tacueritis inter (nigras) tripodes v. 13, gquare exilitis 
v. 16, millia angelorum v.17. Is Zalmon quite ‘unknown’? Such evi- 
dence as we have points toa situation in the Hauran. The reason pro- 
posed (p. 318) for the appointment of this Psalm on Whit Sunday strikes 
one as fanciful in the extreme; a more inappropriate choice could 
hardly have been made ; it was determined probably by Eph. iv 8-11, 
where St Paul is merely using the familiar language of the Greek Version 
to express his thought, and not interpreting the Psalm, which says 
exactly the opposite, received not gave gifts. When shall we ever get 
rid of unreality in our perverse use of the Psalms? On Ps. Ixxii 
Dr Barnes says that the main part of it ‘is a Vision’ (p. 346); but if 
the Hebrew is properly translated the whole Psalm, except of course 
the doxology at the end, contains good wishes for a king on his 
accession ; the R.V. rendering is simply wrong throughout, the R.V.M. 
should be followed. It is quite likely that a Messianic sense has been 
imposed upon the text by inserting at v. 8 a quotation from Zech. ix 10 ; 
but for this one verse, the Psalm is a companion piece to xlv. Ps. Ixxiii 
reaches one of the high-water marks of the Psalter; perhaps even more 
might have been made of it in the notes. On v. 18 and on Ixxiv 3 
a doubtful meaning is given to the word, strictly deceptions but usually 
translated ruins, with a change of vowels; here it is said to mean 
retributions, \it. ‘exactions’ ; /oans would be more correct, and this again 
implies the change of'a vowel ; even then the word is never used in 
a figurative sense: An ingenious attempt to solve the riddle of Ps. cx 
may be mentioned: the poet, we are told, describes a defeat of the 
Ammonites, ‘he /and of Rabbah v. 6, by Joab, thy strong rod v. 2 ; then 
v. 6 is rendered, ‘ He (David) shall judge among the nations him who 
hath his fill of corpses’, i.e. the god whom the Ammonites called Melech 
and the Hebrews Aolech ; but even if the rendering be allowed, the god 
is never referred to in this manner, and there is no evidence that he 
was regarded as ‘ the god of the underworld ’ (p. 537). On Ps. cxviii 27 
there is something to be learned from Mowinckel, and even more from 
the late Dr St J. Thackeray, which might have been incorporated with 
advantage. 

The lovely Songs of Ascents receive their due of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. A slight correction is overlooked which makes cxxvi 6 perfect in 
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sense and form, though it sacrifices what the commentator calls ‘a 
picturesque phrase’ (p. 604); not dearing the trail of seed but trailing 
the seed is almost certainly the true text. On Ps. cxxxix 11 most scholars 
adopt the emendation which turns ¢he darkness shall crush me into the 
darkness shall screen me; but Mr G. R. Driver has shewn that the 
cognate languages point to the meaning ‘sweep close over me’ both 
here and in Job ix 17 ; in Gen. iii 15 the sense would be ‘ rub’, ‘ graze’, 
rather than ‘bruise’ (/.7:S. xxx 375 ff.). Dr Barnes has not seen fit 
to consider the light thrown by recent discussions on some unusual 
words in the Psalms, e.g. 7. 7.S. xxxi 282 ; xxxii 251 ff., 255 f. 

The additional note on the use of the Psalter in the Prayer Book 
passes over one small point which is worth remembering, because it 
admits the principle of shortening and adapting the Psalms for liturgical 
purposes, a principle for which we have authority in the Bible itself, 
e.g. 1 Chron. xvi 8-36. The Prayer Book of 1661 in the Churching of 
Women omits two verses of Ps. cxvi; the Prayer Book of 1928 has 
gone much further, and enclosed within brackets verses which are 
unsuitable for Christian worship. Prof. Barnes laments that the Revised 
Prayer Book has not taken advantage of the Revised Psalter of 1916- 
1920; it is indeed a misfortune, though perhaps a blessing in the long 
run, for we can look forward to a much bolder revision than was attempted 
twelve years ago. The admirable index to this commentary, it should 
be noted, will serve the student well. G. A. Cooke. 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament, by D. ADOLF JULICHER: 7te Auflage 
neubearbeitet in Verbindung mit D. Ericu Fascuer. (J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, 1931.) 

THE first and second editions of Adolf Jiilicher’s Introduction to the 

New Testament appeared in the year 1894, when the Higher Criticism 


of the New Testament documents claimed a large share in the attention . 


of the theological world. It was Jiilicher’s aim to meet the needs not 
only of the professed New Testament student, but also of the interested 
and educated layman. The bibliographies are full, but not exhaustive. 
References to ancient literature are copious, but the requirements of 
the Greekless reader are not forgotten. The book is a comprehensive 
and masterly survey of the chief questions, literary and historical, 
presented by the several documents of the New Testament. The 
author’s great learning and critical acumen, helped by an incisive style, 
have given the book wide influence. The English version, which 
appeared with a foreword by Mrs Humphry Ward in 1904, was from the 
second German edition. The book was extensively revised for the 
third German edition (1901) and again for the fifth (1906). Now 
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after a quarter of a century’s interval the work appears once more. 
Dr. Jiilicher’s eye has grown dim, and he has been obliged to avail 
himself of the services of a collaborator; but his natural force is not 
abated. He has himself revised and brought up to date the sections 
on the Pauline Epistles in Part I and the whole of Parts II and III on 
Text and Canon. The remainder of Part I as well as the Prolegomena 
{containing an admirable survey of the history of the study) has been 
revised and amplified by Professor Fascher. Thus it has fallen to 
Professor Fascher to deal with those parts of the New Testament where 
new methods have been most in evidence. Fascher treats Formgeschichte 
with a restrained sympathy. The method he finds to be a natural 
outcome of Wellhausen’s work. In so far as it has been allowed to 
create an impression that for the historical Jesus we must substitute the 
mysterious creative power of the community, it has been misleading. 
‘We may be unable to write a life of Jesus, yet a representation of the 
actual preaching and action of Jesus is within our power.’ 

A curious mind may often wish to know where Jiilicher ends and 
Fascher begins, and its curiosity is not gratified. The new and the 
old are skilfully intertwined and may only be disentangled by a laborious 
collation of the previous and the present editions. The general plan 
of the work is unchanged and Dr Jiilicher’s spirit still informs the 
whole. There are obvious disadvantages in a revision of this kind. On 
the other hand it may be argued that at this moment a revised edition 
of Dr. Jiilicher’s work is peculiarly timely. It will help to safeguard 
the continuity of learning, and to protect the student from undue 
reliance on the prophets of to-day. 


Handbuch sum Neuen Testament 9. An die Korinther, erklart von D. 
Hans Lietzmann, Dritte Auflage 1931 ; 10. Am die Ga/ater, erklart 
von D. Hans LiETzMANN, Dritte Auflage 1932. (J.C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen.) 

LIETZMANN’s commentary in the Handbuch on the Corinthian 
Epistles and that on Galatians have passed into a third edition. On 
the Epistle to the Galatians it is of interest to note that Lietzmann 
discusses and rejects the theory which has recently found an able 
defender in Dr Ropes that Paul is fighting on a double front, partly 
against Judaizers, and partly against an antinomian form of incipient 
Gnosticism. (See this JoURNAL xxxi pp. 421-424). The commentary 
on the Corinthian Epistles takes account of many new contributions. 
On 1 Cor. i 2 Lietzmann’s own proposal (SBA 1930, pp. 151 ff) 
to interpret the difficult év zavri ror» in the light of two ancient 
synagogue inscriptions as a quasi-liturgical reminiscence, is naturally 
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adopted. On 1 Cor. xv 24 the rendering of 1rd réAos as ‘the re- 
mainder’, i.e. the final remaining part of mankind, still finds a place 
in the notes. But it seems more than doubtful whether-this is possible. 
The two passages cited in support of a ‘concrete’ use of réAos go 
no distance to support the rendering proposed. Whatever meaning 
the LXX may have found in Isa. xix 15, dpyi «ai réAos is there left 
in an easy apposition to xedaAi xai oipay, so that there is here no 
parallel to the absolute sense of 7d réAos as the ‘final part’ postulated 
here. In the passage quoted from Aristot. De gen. anim. ti éx rijs 
tpopijs ywopevov tédos, Td TéAos (i.e. Td wepirrwya) means that which 
finally results from something else. The meaning in that case is 
certainly concrete, but it is fairly easily yielded by the surrounding 
content. In 1 Cor. xv there is nothing to prepare the mind for what 
would be a very forced meaning for 7d réAos, while on the other hand 
70 téAos has a plain and well-established meaning which fits the context, 
viz. ‘the end’, i.e. the end of the present world-order. Whether or 
not St Paul believed in a resurrection of the whole human race must 
perhaps be left open, but there seems no good case for regarding the 
meaning of rd réAos in 1 Cor. xv 24 as an open question. 

These commentaries are indispensable. As aids to the philological 
and historical interpretation of the texts, and as guides to the literature 
on the subjects raised, Dr Lietzmann’s notes and excursuses could 
hardly be improved upon. 


I am of Apollos: Light on the synoptic problem from a school of John 
the Baptist, by A. J. WaLker, M.A. (Williams and Norgate, 
1931.) 

THE leading idea in this book is that among the earliest teachers of 
‘the things concerning Jesus’ were disciples of John ; of these teachers 
Apollos may be regarded as representative, and we may suppose that 
for them the relation between John and Jesus was almost the converse 
of that implied in the canonical Gospels: that is to say, Jesus was not 
the Christ for whom John prepared the way, but He was himself a 
witness to John, who preached and died in John’s cause. From this 
starting point Mr Walker interrogates the Gospels afresh and discovers 
behind the synoptic tradition a dégesis—i.e. a narrative with a pur- 
pose—which was compiled from this point of view. This narrative he 
suggests was a chief source of Mark and reappears both in Matthew and 
Luke, though the synoptic evangelists have rearranged and re-cast the 
diegesis in order to fit the higher doctrine of Christ’s mission which they 
themselves held. It is St Luke’s Gospel which provides the chief clues 
to the recovery of the source. Thus the Lucan account of the rejection 
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at Nazareth is fundamental in Mr Walker’s theory. When Jesus read 
the words from Isaiah concerning the release of captives and declared 
the prophecy to be fulfilled in his hearer’s ears, an allusion to John 
would be at once understood, and the real intention of the references 
to Elijah and Elisha was to appeal to the synagogue to honour John as 
a prophet. This is one of a number of cases where Mr Walker intro- 
duces the theme of John Baptist into the text without any serious 
warrant. Even less convincing is the suggestion that the series of 
narratives in Mark i 21-ii 1 is arranged as a deliberate counterpart to 
the supposed fundamental narrative of the rejection at Nazareth. 

Mr Walker accepts the established view that Matthew and Luke used 
Mark but this he thinks is not the whole truth concerning the Marcan 
material and he believes it to be possible to work back from Matthew 
and Luke to Mark’s own sources. Of these the chief was Q2, the’ 
source already referred to. In addition to Q® he distinguishes two 


_ other conjectural Marcan sources—Q®?* and Q*. Q2% is that part 


of Mark which is not reproduced in Luke. Q* is a shorter document, 
so named because the material is founded on the witness of the three 
Apostles, Peter, James, and John. 

Mr Walker’s treatment shews ingenuity and resource, but the theory 


appears to rest upon precarious foundations. His theory of the sources 


does not spring naturally from the actual literary dafa. Thus he urges 
it as an objection to the accepted critical view of the relation of the 
three synoptists, that in the Marcan sections of Matthew and Luke we 
find statements which are not found in Mark and that Mark, therefore, 
could not have been the sole source of these sections. But in the 
sections of Luke which are admittedly Marcan the differences from 
Mark are of such a character that most critics are satisfied that it is un- 
necessary to postulate any other source than Mark. If this position is 
to be contested, heavier artillery will be required than Mr Walker has 
yet brought into action. Again, Q™ is, on Mr Walker’s theory, a source 
common to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It is, in fact, a kind of new 
Urmarcus, and it is open to most of the objections which have made 
scholars increasingly unwilling to postulate an Urmarcus as a vera causa 
for the resemblances between the synoptists. 

Mr Walker, however, does not start out from literary criticism, but 
from the enigmatical figure of Apollos. The brief and difficult account 
of Apollos in Acts is a standing reminder to us of the incompleteness 
of our knowledge of the most primitive Christianity and particularly of 
the relations between John’s disciples and the disciples of Jesus. If the 
disciples of Jesus felt the need of taking account of John, it is at least 
plausible to conjecture that the disciples of John had something to say 
about Jesus, and it is not unreasonable to look for traces of a Baptist 
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tradition about Jesus in the Christian Gospel texts. Yet influences 
such as these can scarcely have been central in the primitive Christian 
community. It does not seem likely that a fundamental Gospel docu- 
ment regarded Jesus primarily as a witness to the Baptist, and the 
actual support which Mr Walker can claim from the texts seems to be 
extremely slight. J. M. CREED. 









Constantine the Great and the Christian Church, by NoRMAN BayNEs, 
F.B.A. The Raleigh Lecture. Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xv. (Humphrey Milford, 1931.) 


‘CONSTANTINE’, says Mr Baynes, ‘is one of the few inescapable 
figures in European history, and one of the most intractable.’ For 
many centuries his name was revered as that of the Church’s deliverer 
and patron, the first great Christian emperor, ‘equal to an apostle’ as 
they called him in the East. Since the Reformation a more judicious 
estimate has prevailed, and the sarcasms of Gibbon have been re-echoed 
by many historians who have doubted whether Constantine’s Christianity 
was more than a convenient pose to secure the support of an important 
section of his subjects. Of late years it has become the fashion to 
speak slightingly of one who is supposed to have combined the savage 
cruelty of antiquity with the calculating scepticism of the modern world. 
To such a tendency Mr Baynes’s lecture will supply a wholesome 
corrective. ‘The age of Constantine is so remote from our own, that we 
cannot expect to enter fully into the mind of the great emperor ; but 
the historian has no lack of evidence to work upon, and if he can avoid 
the temptation to judge the fourth century by the standards of the nine- 
teenth, he may reach certain conclusions which are reasonably secure. 
Mr Baynes is justly severe on those modern rationalists (e.g. Burck- 
hardt) who cannot conceive a man in the position of Constantine as 
religious. We have no right to prejudge the issue by treating a fourth- 
century Roman as though he were an eighteenth-century Englishman 
or a nineteenth-century German. Mr Baynes quotes M. Lot, ‘In this 
age there were no such persons as free-thinkers’, and he reproves Otto 
Seeck for characterizing as ‘ trivial’ the belief of Lactantius and Eusebius 
that God had punished the imperial persecutors of the Christians. The 
belief was anything but trivial in the mind of Constantine, but ‘so hard 
is it to think ourselves back into a world which is not our own’. 

Constantine was before all else an emperor, and as such politics were 
his concern. But was he only a politician? ‘It is the union of political 
and religious elements in Constantine’s action which makes the emperor 
a figure in world history’ (n. 16); the problem is to determine whether 
the one entirely overshadowed the other. In 1885 Duruy wrote, ‘ Nous 
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avons essayé de pénétrer jusqu’au fond de l’ame de Constantine, et nous 
avons trouvé une politique plutét qu’une religion.’ The verdict is 
based mainly on the Edict of Milan ; but there is much other evidence, 
and Mr Baynes asks whether Duruy had never felt the passion which 
throbs in some of the emperor’s letters, of which he gives examples, 
Again, Eduard Schwartz may consider Constantine’s resolution to 
exploit in his own interest the organization which gave to the Christian 
Church its corporate strength as ‘the master key’, but ‘this prodigious 
simplification does scant justice to the complexity of human personality’ 
(n. 16). The solution of the problem is too easy, too modern, and too 
little supported by the contemporary records. 

‘For myself’, writes Mr Baynes, ‘I have gradually come to.the con- 
viction that the true starting-point for any comprehension of the reign 
must be Constantine’s own letters and edicts.’ But are they genuine, 
or are they free compositions of Eusebius and other Christian apologists ? 
In an elaborate note (18) Mr Baynes attacks the sceptical views of 
P. Batiffol and others, and defends the genuineness of the letters and 
edicts contained in the Vita Constantini. Only the Oratio ad Sanctos 
is rejected; ‘The student of Christian apologetic must give to the 
Oratio prolonged consideration ; the student of Constantine’s personal 
convictions must exercise self-denial’ (n. 19). Having established the 
trustworthiness of his sources, Mr Baynes passes in review the main 
events of Constantine’s life in his relations with the Christian Church, 
and his conclusions are favourable to the sincerity of the emperor. He 
agrees with Seeck that ‘there never was an Edict of Milan’, but 
previously to the meeting with Licinius in 313 Constantine had by his 
letters to officials given unmistakeable proof of his determination to 
support the Christian Church. ‘The emperor was genuinely convinced 
of his divine mission, and he was not afraid to associate himself with 
the Christians. To the bishops assembled at Arles in 314 he writes of 
‘the incomprehensible kindness of our God’, and he orders the sup- 
pression of the Donatists lest God may hold him responsible for the 
damage they are doing. The wars against Licinius are often represented 
as prompted by the unscrupulous ambition of Constantine. Mr Baynes 
dissents. ‘The war between the two Augusti fought in 323 is represented 
as a religious war in the history of Eusebius, and I see no reason to 
doubt that such was its character in the eyes of Constantine’ (p. 16). 
‘The emperor’s consistent aim was the triumph of Christianity, and the 
union of the Roman state with the Christian Church’ (n. 57). 

Mr Baynes does not examine in detail the legislation of Constantine 
as evidence of his convictions and ideals, nor does he discuss the 
crimes in virtue of which Gibbon could describe the emperor as 
‘a tyrant who had violated every law of nature and society’; but he 
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has much to say about Constantine’s attitude towards Athanasius and 
the Arians. ‘At the Council of Nicaea, I believe, Constantine acted 
as President and as such directed its proceedings towards the adoption 
of his own solution... the Homoousion’ (p. 21). ‘It was not long 
before Arius too surrendered to the imperial servant of God’ (p. 22). 
‘ What drew Constantine to Athanasius was that he had a gift for drawing 
the pagans to Christianity’ (p. 28), but the bishop was banished to Gaul 
because of his obstinate refusal to fall in with the emperor's plans for 
reunion, ‘Constantine was ready, as was not Athanasius, to pardon 
the prodigal’ (p. 23). ‘At Constantinople Athanasius enraged the 
emperor; it can hardly be doubted that he renewed his refusal to 
communicate with the heresiarch.’ With Duchesne we may be disposed 
to regret that refusal. 

Mr Baynes has made a very important contribution to the study of 
one of the most interesting periods in the history of the early Church. 
The lecture itself presents a graphic account of the life of a great man 
who has been judged too much by his faults and too little by his virtues. 
In the seventy odd pages of notes Mr Baynes displays his wide acquain- 
tance with relevant literature, and his judicious power of dealing with 
many arguments which are more striking than convincing. It is a little 
surprising that there is no reference to Bury who in. his note (19) in 
vol. ii of Gibbon reached conclusions in many respects similar to those 
of Mr Baynes. P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Die dogmatischen Anschauungen des Hesychius von Jerusalem: 1. Teil: 
Theologische Erkenntnislehre und Christologie, by Dr theol. 
K.aupius Jissen. (Miinster in Westf.: Aschendorffsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1931.) 


Tue series of ‘ Miinsterische Beitrage zur Theologie’ has enabled 
much useful work of a recondite kind to find an appropriate setting, 
and the present Heft 17 which is the work of a pupil of Professor 
Diekamp, one of the editors, is worthy of its company. In our day 
most of those who hear the name of Hesychius probably think first of 
the grammarian, but the learned presbyter at Jerusalem in the fifth 
century has a greater claim to the interest of students than has always 
been recognized. Dr Jiissen in this thesis for the doctorate in theology 
finds occasion to re-examine in detail the much-discussed question 
which of the many works with which his industry has been credited 
belong to him rather than to other persons of the same name, and this 
is of course a necessary precaution if the estimate of his theology which 
is the main subject of the book is to rest upon any secure* foundation. 
As was to be expected, our Hesychius emerges as exegete and theologian 
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rather than historian, and it is almost certainly along that line that our 
knowledge of him is likely to be increased in the future whether from 
extracts in catenae or the bringing to light of larger pieces. 

Dr Jiissen’s work is of systematic thoroughness: there are indeed 
sections which except in a thesis could perhaps hardly have been 
thought necessary even as supplying ‘background’, but of this the 
reader is not likely to be unduly critical in a short book, and there are 
general observations, e.g. in regard to the Alexandrian and Antiochene 
ways of regarding Scripture and expounding it which afford an oppor- 
tunity of making a particular point. If in that connexion Hesychius 
can be safely treated as Alexandrian in method as in habit of mind, 
the student will necessarily be led to examine with this idea at the back 
of his own mind the treatment of Christology which fills more than 
half the book. It must, however, be admitted that the effort to arrive 
at a clear-cut outline of an author’s dogmatic position is likely to be 
hampered by special difficulties when inferences have so frequently to 
be drawn from his mode of exposition of Old Testament passages. 
There are few things more significant of the difference between the 
ancient and the modern way of looking at things than the sense of 
intellectual re-adjustment now felt to be necessary if the student is to 
enter fully into the thoughts of a writer to whom such a passage as 
Lev. vi 20 suggests as an obvious comment: ‘in die unctionis eius 
id est tempore quo incarnatus est: unctio enim in Unigeniti persona 
incarnatio dicitur’; while Ps. xliv 8 and Isa. lxi 1 provide perhaps 
more naturally material for the further observation ‘Quae autem Pater 
et Spiritus, haec eadem et Filius facit ; ergo ratione divinitatis ipse est 
semetipsum ungens, et ipse est qui ungitur dispensatione humanitatis.’ 
Dr. Jiissen’s treatment elucidates, so far as is possible to him, the 
implications of ‘oeconomia’ thus referred to in rather a finely turned 
antithesis. Beside this section with its attendant discussion of technical 
phraseology may be mentioned the attempt to determine the factors 
which influenced Hesychius in his mode of presentation, difficult as 
such an attempt always is in the case of any thinker. One may say of 
a writer who shews a desire for orthodoxy but who uses language judged 
to be hazardous when reference is made to the issues raised by this or 
that heresy either that he was incautious or that he was ignorant of the 
problem or that he was writing before it had become a subject of 
debate ; but in default of direct reference it is seldom safe to assume 
that contemporaneity implies knowledge, or understanding where know- 
ledge can be presumed. Dr. Jiissen may be on sure ground when 
seeking to establish the position of Hesychius by contrast with the 
teaching. of Arius or Apollinaris or the school of Antioch, but it is 
a harder task to place him in relation to specific Christological problems 
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of the fifth century, especially since we do not know the date of his 
death with certainty. But let us take a point where comparison is 
possible. Some may doubt if Cyril of Alexandria could have expressed 
his own views otherwise than he did without breaking away, in a manner 
hardly to be expected, from forms of thinking traditional, or at least 
congenial, to the Alexandrian mind. And the accommodation whereby 
his characteristic expressions are treated as reconcileable with western 
conceptions of orthodoxy would scarcely have been of more than second- 
ary interest to one accustomed to measure orthodoxy as Cyril measured 
it. But if it were conceded that the orthodoxy of Cyril could be saved, 
there was a consensus that knew no hesitation against monophysitism. 
Hesychius has from another point of view been judged to be Alexandrian 
in outlook: where does he stand in this respect? At once a new prob- 
lem arises ; for not the least interesting feature in regard to him is the 
absence, we cannot fairly say the evasion, of the characteristic phrases. 
Dr Jiissen is concerned to prove that Hesychius is not monophysite and 
gives reasons. But the reflexions suggested by the absence of specific 
phrases have to be linked with others arising from observation both of 
the curious use of Ps. Ixxxiv 11 as a Christological passage with a concep- 
tion of unity as proceeding from love and of the still more fanciful view 
of the two clean birds (fasseres) in Lev. xiv 4 as symbolizing the divinity 


and humanity. And when confronted with such a feat of exegesis as . 


‘hyacinthum retortum humanitatem Christi intellegens pro eo quod 
inseparabiliter coniuncta est divinitati’ the student may feel inclined 
to ask if it is worth while to try to regard Hesychius as a theologian 
at all in the technical sense. But to take that view may imply the very 
failure of adjustment which has already been mentioned as a danger, 
and possibly we should see in Hesychius one who like St Peter Chryso- 
logus permitted himself the liberty to think aloud rather than expound 
a system and who is the more interesting because of the loose ends. 
And after all St Peter Chrysologus, though not perhaps for that reason, 
ranks among those officially recognized as Doctors of the Church. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


The Inner History of the Great Schism of the West, by G. J. JoRDAN. 
(Williams and Norgate, London, 1930.) 


Tuis is an austere book, but not the less valuable on that account. 
Dr Jordan assumes in his readers a knowledge of the events, and 
supplies them with the arguments which influenced the combatants. 
His own sympathies are engaged on the side of the Councils and against 
the rival Popes, and perhaps he exaggerates the mischief which was 
caused. At any rate, both successions could point to saints, now 
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generally accepted as such, who were their adherents ; and the healing 
of the Schism produced no practical reformation. But Dr Jordan, as 
a worthy disciple of Figgis, is chiefly interested in the pleadings in the 
case, and has selected admirably from a wide range of reading ; it is 
unfortunate that he had to read the Defensor in an edition which is now 
obsolete. We may doubt, however, whether the arguments on behalf 
of the Councils were as relevant as Dr Jordan thinks to our modern 
problems. Is a Council with the powers that were claimed for Con- 
stance a possible resource? In the Roman communion of to-day 
a Gallican is regarded with as little favour as a Lutheran, and we may 
suspect that Wake, in his friendly approach to the Gallicans of his day, 
was aware that he might be provoking a schisin in the Roman com- 
munion. And the purpose of the conciliar party was to obtain the 
cession of one or more of the rival Popes. No such cession could be 
contemplated now, and very important parts of Christendom are un- 
touched by the historical and philosophical arguments which satisfied 
a Gerson and a d’Ailly. Still, the moral question of unity is as pressing 
as ever, and powerful reasoning on so serious an issue deserves our best 
attention. Dr Jordan has given us an excellent summary of the thought 
of the time. 2 


Hildebrand: a Life of Gregory VII, by A. J. MacponaLp. (Methuen, 
London, 1932.) 


THis compact volume has high merits, but is difficult for the general 
reader. Dr Macdonald: has chosen the method of the annalist, which 
serves well enough in the Annual Register, for the diligent reader of the 
newspaper only needs to be reminded of facts which have been already 
brought to his notice. But the writer cannot expect such familiarity 
with distant events, and the necessity for compression drives him at 
times into an allusiveness that almost exasperates. On page 78 an arch- 
bishop of Cologne ‘ was faced by his enemy, Abbot Stablo, and received 
a papal order to do justice in the affair of Malmedy when he returned 
home’. Neither before nor after do we hear of Abbot Dietrich of 
Stavelot or of Malmedy; and in fact this was one of the numerous 
aggressions of bishops on monasteries with which we in England are 
familiar in such cases as that of Wells and Glastonbury. The circum- 
stances are accessible in Hauck, but an English reader need not be 
ashamed of ignorance. An honourable desire to omit nothing has led 
to too much tight packing, and the’ more we have read the better we 
shall appreciate Dr Macdonald's work. It is quite rarely that economy 
of words has rendered it possible that we may be misled ; an example is 
his very condensed account of the Zigenkirche as a cause of controversy. 
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The author takes the recent view that Gregory was really the loser at 
Canossa ; among the high authorities with whom he agrees on this 
point he does not mention Bernheim. Of Gregory as a practical 
politician he does not think highly, and his study of the Pope’s character 
is one of the best parts of his work. It is a pity that the book contains 
no bibliography. E. W. Watson. 


Hildebrandine Essays, by J. P. Wuitney, D.D. (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1932.) 


ALL who have been familiar with Dr. Whitney's important scattered 
papers on Hildebrand and the eleventh-century movement of reform 
will welcome their reappearance in a more accessible form. The two 
essays which deal with Hildebrand himself, his aims and ideals, and his 
place in the reform movement, are reprinted, the first from the Church 
Quarterly Review (1910) with some substantial additions, the second 
from the Lnglish Historical Review (1919) almost as it originally 
appeared. It is only from these essays and from the chapters con- 
tributed by the author and by Mr. Z. N. Brooke to the fifth volume of 
the Cambridge Medieval History that English readers can gain a true 
idea of the real position of the great pope. 

There is a traditional view about Hildebrand current among English 
writers, derived from the classic work of Dean Milman and from the 
translation of the rather unsatisfactory biography of Villemain, which 
obstinately persists despite the fact that in many respects it has been 
proved false. This view, which makes Hildebrand almost alone respon- 
sible for the movement of reform, which makes him an innovator, an 
extremist determined from the outset of his career to subjugate the 
imperial power, accords little with the facts as we know them to-day. 
Dr Whitney has done a great service in correcting these misconceptions 
of a past generation, in re-interpreting the work of Hildebrand in the 
light of the fresh evidence and of the work of Hildebrandine scholars 
abroad. As he shews, Hildebrand was, at any rate in his early career, 
no extremist (p. 26); his letters written in the first years of his 
pontificate supply abundant evidence that not only was he prepared, 
but wished, to work with the lay powers. He was no innovator, nor 
was he the first to legislate against lay investiture (p. 30). Dr Whitney 
takes as his starting point the year 1046 when the Emperor Henry III 
entered Rome to cleanse the Augean stable and set up the first of the 
series of German reforming popes, a date which he rightly considers as 
‘more vital than 1073 or even 1085’ (the accession of Gregory to the 
pontificate and his death). In his treatment of these years, before 
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Hildebrand became pope, Dr Whitney gives due credit to the pre- 
Gregorian reformers, to Pope Leo IX, to Peter Damiani, and to Cardinal 
Humbert. A more detailed study of these last two—and especially of 
Damiani, for Humbert is rather introduced to point the contrast—is the 
subject of the third essay reprinted from the Cambridge Historical Journal 
(1925). It was these men who were responsible for the initiation of the 
reform movement and who guided the papal policy long before Hilde- 
brand was the leading or even a very influential figure at the papal court, 
when he was a useful and active, certainly very active, subordinate. 
Dr Whitney rightly emphasizes the great influence of the revival of the 
study of canon law on the formation of the Gregorian programme. 
Hildebrand probably came in contact with the movement in Lorraine 
and the Rhine country whither he went when he left Rome in company 
with the deposed pope Gregory VI, and it is probable, as Dr Whitney 
suggests, that he entered a monastery in Germany. That he was at 
some period of his life a monk is almost certain, and there is no ground 
for the assertion of Bonizo of Sutri (Zider ad amicum in Libelli de Lite, 
i, 587) that he was ever a monk at Cluny. The influence of canon law 
and especially the false decretals is clearly discernible in that emphatic 
summary of papal claims the Dictatus papae (Reg. ii, 55a). Less con- 
vincing, perhaps, is the evidence for the influence of the de Civitate Dei 
of St Augustine, on which Professor Bernheim and his school of 
Hildebrandine scholars at Greifswald insist, and which Dr Whitney 
accepts as ‘fundamental and far-reaching’ (p. 76). That the con- 
troversial literature of the great contest was dependent in a large degree 
upon St Augustine seems clear ; but at least one recent writer, the late 
Dr J. N. Figgis, finds ‘but little use of St Augustine’ in Hildebrand 
himself (Zhe Politic Aspects of St Augustine's ‘ City of God’, p. 88). 
And it seems doubtful how far we can take as proof of such an influence 
the frequent use in Hildebrand’s letters of -certain common words— 
justicia, pax, obzdientia—which a man in his position was bound to 
employ. 

Between the publication of the first and second essays appeared the 
important work of Peitz and Caspar proving Gregory’s Register to be 
original and authentic. This discovery enormously enhanced the value 
of the collection as an authority for Gregory’s pontificate. It now 
becomes, as Dr Whitney writes, ‘a clear and strong foundation upon 
which to construct a history of the pontificate, and still more, a trust- 
worthy view of Gregory himself’ (p. 63). It is curious, however, that 
Dr Whitney, when he anticipates a new edition pf the Register, does 
not mention in a footnote or insert in the bibliography that it has now 
appeared. It has been finely edited by Caspar for the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Epistolae Selectae, in 1920. 
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These essays deal rather with the setting for the struggle than with 
the struggle itself, which is only given in outline. But the famous 
Canossa episode is discussed and its real significance explained. In his 
sketch of the events leading up to Canossa, Dr Whitney has, by 
inadvertence, repeated an old mistake. He refers to the letter of 
Henry IV to Gregory from Worms in January 1076 when the German 
bishops deposed the pope, and continues ‘the king, not such “ by 
usurpation, but by the holy will of God”, bade Hildebrand, “ the false 
monk”, come down’ (p. 36). Now that often quoted and very rude 
letter was not written by Henry from Worms on that occasion. It was 
written from Utrecht on March 27 after, and not before, Henry was him- 
self excommunicated and deposed at the Lenten synod on February 14. 
The letters are given in the correct sequence in the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Constitutiones, i pp. 106-111. 

The last two essays have not been previously printed. ‘They deal 
with subjects which had an important bearing on Hildebrand’s life and 
the great struggle, Milan and Berengar of Tours. One may regret that 
the essay on Milan was not carried a little beyond the death of Arch- 
bishop Guido, to the setting up of a second imperialist archbishop, 
Tedald, in opposition to the papalist archbishop, Atto. For it was this 
peculiar state of things which led, in all probability, as Dr Whitney 
shews, to the issue of the first of Gregory’s investiture decrees. The 
essay on Berengar is treated rather in its historical than its doctrinal 
aspect ; and one of the interesting points brought out is the apparently 
genuine affection which Gregory had for the famous heretic. 

Considering how closely the subjects of these essays are related, it is 
remarkable how little repetition there is ; but perhaps the note on p. 27 
need not have been repeated almost verbatim on p. 65, or note 2 on 
p. 105 be repeated in note 1 on p. 117. There is only one misprint of 
consequence: Calixtus III on p. 19 should of course be Calixtus II. 
But these are very trivial slips. The book is of real importance to all 
students of the history of the medieval church, and we may now hope 
that as Dr Whitney’s work is obtainable in a more accessible form, 
some of the common misstatements about Hildebrand will disappear 
from the general histories. Austin LANE POOLE. 


The Chronicle of the Crusades: extracted and translated from the 
chronicle of Ibn al-Qalanisi, by H. A. R. Grips. (University of 
London Historical Series, No. V, Luzac, 1932.) 


Tue Arabic text of the Continuation of the Chronicle of Damascus by 
Ibn al-Qalanisi was published from a Bodleian manuscript in 1908, but 
this is the first time that it has been made accessible to English 
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readers in translation. The book is provided with a valuable intro- 
duction, consisting of a short account of the author and his chronicle, 
followed by a description of Syria at the time of the First Crusade and 
of the military organization of the Muslim states. 

The chief value of the chronicle for western readers lies in the light 
which it throws on the situation in Syria during the period of the First 
Crusade and the first sixty years of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
It is particularly welcome, as, except for Usima ibn Mungidh, whose 
memoirs are now available in English translation and form an admir- 
able supplement to the Damascus Chronicle, there is no contemporary 
Syrian writer of any importance who deals with this period. The 
chronicle has been used by later Arab historians such as Ibn al-Athir, 
and so its contents have partially found their way into modern works on 
the crusades, but there remains a great deal of important material 
which has not been utilized before. 

The chronicle illustrates admirably the relations between the Muslims 
and their Latin neighbours. For various reasons they were driven 
into making alliances with the infidel. Trade interests induce the emir 
of Ascalon to make a treaty with Jerusalem against his Egyptian over- 
lord ; while an exiled member of the Sultan’s family seeks refuge at 
the court of Tancred of Antioch, where he finds a company of Turks in 
the service of the Normans. It was in the main the rivalry of the 
various Muslim emirs and atabegs which led them to seek the support 
of the Latins ; the fear of Damascus for the growing power of Zanki 
and Nar ud-Din of Mosul, for instance, was the root cause of the friend- 
ship between that city and Jerusalem. 

In spite of the readiness of the emirs to make treaties with the Latins, 
it is clear from the chronicle, however, that there was a growing dislike 
among the more pious Muslims of these alliances with the infidel and 
that the idea of the ‘ Jihad’ was gaining ground steadily. The author 
shews plainly his sympathy with Nar ud-Din’s advocacy of the Holy 
War and disapproves strongly of his own master’s policy of alliance with 
Jerusalem against him. He represents the citizens of Damascus as 
praying for Nir ud-Din as he besieges their city, and its final surrender 
he attributes to the ‘affection which they entertained for him and his 
justice and good reputation ’. 

Another interesting aspect of the Damascus Chronicle is the author’s 
account of the relations of the Greeks and Latins during the crusades. 
He tells us that the Sultan of Rim had sent Turkomans to help 
the Emperor Alexius against Bohemund of Antioch, and after the 
repudiation of the treaty, which Alexius had wrung from the defeated 
Bohemund at the end of the war, the incensed emperor sent 
envoys to Damascus exhorting its citizens to eitack the Latins and 
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drive them from the country—evidence which corroborates that of 
other writers. 

The chronicle is most illuminating about the Assassins, that terrifying 
secret society under the presidency of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
which had its headquarters in Persia, but was also established in Syria 
to the north of the county of Tripoli, whence its members carried on 
their murderous practices, often with the recognition of the authorities, 
who dared not interfere with their powerful organization. 

But the book is full of other interesting matters, and English scholars 
owe a debt to Professor Gibb for making available this valuable source 
which no future historian of the early crusades or of the Latin Kingdom 
will be able to neglect. H. J. Pysus. 


Peter Abailard, by J. G. Sikes, with a Preface by the Reverend A. 
Narrng, D.D. (Camb. Univ. Press, 1932.) 


It has long been a reproach against British studies in Divinity that 
historical theology has been neglected, particularly in the medieval field. 
However, in recent years something has been done to remove the 
ground of this criticism, and Mr Sikes’s book is another indication of a 
welcome change in the direction of theological enquiry in this country. 
Mr Sikes supplies a short but sufficient account of Abailard’s career in 
the first and penultimate chapters of his work. The intervening chapters 
are occupied with a careful and lucid account of Abailard’s writings and 
theology, and the book closes with two appendices on the chronology 
of Abailard’s writings and on the Aristotelian translations at his disposal. 

In the central portion of the book the author corrects certain mis- 
understandings of Abailard’s teaching, and of medieval thought in 
general. The problem was not fundamentally that of universals but of 
the relationship between reason and faith, or reason and authority. 
Abailard did not employ reason as a solvent of belief, but as a means 
of understanding the terms of belief. While we cannot comprehend 
the nature of God or the mysteries of Christian revelation, we are 
expected to understand them. Hence he does not uphold the extreme 
rational dictum ‘Intelligo ut credam’. Indeed Abailard’s use of logic 
was more restrained than we had been led to conclude. It is a logic of 
grammar and diction rather than an attempt to rationalize belief in the 
modern sense. 

Inspiration is the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, not the dictation of 
actual words. Through the action of the Spirit the conception of a 
truth was implanted in the Biblical writers. Abailard remains a 
Platonic realist, after subjecting his realism to the discipline of Ari- 
stotelian studies. From these standpoints he approaches the doctrine 
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of God and Creation ; of the Trinity and the Person of Christ; and of 
the Atonement. On the Trinity he aroused criticism by identifying the 
Holy Spirit with the Platonic World-Soul, but without falling into 
pantheism; and his language is sometimes Sabellian and Arian in 
phraseology, although not so in thought. His object was to counter 
the nominalistic tritheism of Roscelin. He identified Christ rather 
with the eternal Logos than with the incarnate Jesus and, although his 
language sometimes suggests Nestorian ideas, he was far from being 
guilty of the teaching ascribed to Nestorius. We may note in passing 
that Mr Sikes does not appear to have allowed for Professor Bethune- 
Baker’s book on Nestorius. 

Abailard’s theory of Atonement springs from his idea of sin. He 
was not a Traducian. He did not subscribe to the doctrine of original 
sin, yet be was not a Pelagian. A man is not sinful until the prompt- 
ings of sin have been indulged. Sin possesses no reality, like darkness 
which is merely the absence of light ; sin is the absence of light where 
light should be. Mr Sikes is doubtful whether Abailard had read the 
De Divisione Naturae of Erigena, but his definition of the negative 
character of sin suggests that at least Abailard was aware of the teaching 
of Frédégise and Candidus, two other Caroling writers, and, since Grun- 
wald has shewn that Candidus was being read and copied in the twelfth 
century, we have no reason for concluding that Erigena’s work, apart 
from writings on the Eucharést, was not also read by Abailard, at any 
rate before its condemnation in 1125. The purpose of the Crucifixion 
was to pour charity into our hearts, and the effects of the Atonement 
were subjective, supplying us with examples of conduct rather than a 
substitutionary punishment for sin. Abailard’s theory of Atonement was 
exemplarist. 

Mr Sikes concludes that Abailard placed too great a stress upon 
reason in the explanation of the creeds, and disregarded personal 
experience and the deeper experience of the historic church. He rightly 
points out that current thought is deviating from rational explanations of 
the mysteries of faith, but he does not take note’ that one aspect of it still 
retains the dialectical method, and so remains intellectualist. There 
appears to bea similar halt in Mr Sikes’s estimate of Abailard’s Sic e¢ Von. 
While he rightly shews that it does little more than draw up a syllabus of 
contradictory patristic statements for the exercise of its readers, he fails 
to notice that Abailard was on the verge of advancing logical processes. 
Abailard just stops short of using the dialectical method for the recon- 
ciliation of antitheses by emphasizing the contradictions within a posi- 
tive or a negative statement as necessary concomitants. If the truth of 
an affirmation is to be apprehended, its negative implication must be 
perceived, just as the affirmative implication in a negation must be 
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grasped in the interest of truth. The very title of his work, Sic e¢ Won, 
shews how close Abailard was to this discovery, and he was upon the 
edge of it, for example, in his discussion of God’s foreknowledge, and 
of the relation of deus or divinitas to Christology. But by this criticism 
we by no means wish to detract from the great merits of a most valuable 
contribution to the study of medieval theology, and to the appreciation 
of a much misunderstood medieval theologian. 


Medieval Faith and Fable, by J. A. MacCuttocn, D.D., with a Fore- 
word by Sir J. G. Frazer, O.M. (Harrap.) 


WirH calm and unprejudiced judgement Dr MacCulloch reviews the 
background of medieval thought and life, and supplies a setting for the 
studies of the historian and theologian. Nothing is concealed which 
can be found in the many sources consulted by the author, yet nothing 
is overstrained or set forth with impassioned reproach against an epoch 
when modern Europe was struggling through the period of childhood 
and adolescence, divided in allegiance to ancient traditions and primeval 
instincts on the one hand, and to the increasing demands of a new 
system of religion on the other. Here the true starting point for any 
just appreciation of medieval life is properly located in the survivals of 
paganism, which the Church attempted, to incorporate, in certain 
instances, although without adequately transmuting them. Hence the 
belief in fairies, the supernatural mistress or wife, demons, shape-shifting, 
the mythology of death, the cult and legends of the Virgin and the saints, 
of relics and the host, the belief in the survival of miracles, and the 
reality of visions of the other world—all chapter headings in 
Dr MacCulloch’s book. If heretics were ill-treated, and sceptics were 
prevalent, if emotional movements issued in fanaticism, if the end of 
the world was, from time to time, thought to be imminent, these were 
no more than the ebullitions of a semi-civilized community, thrown into 
confusion of thought by ecclesiastical ideas which were not always 
framed to clarify and inspire, and which served to deepen a fundamental 
superstition not created by the churchman. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing and useful chapter is devoted to the Goliards or travelling Bachelors 
of Arts who delighted to popularize doggerel verse, much as the 
Troubadours popularized musical themes. If, as to-day, the graduates 
and failed graduates of the Schools often remained unemployed, yet the 
study of the Latin classics exerted a truly humanistic influence. The 
Goliards made and repeated their verses in the ale-houses of town and 
village. They did not indulge in political agitation. Dr MacCulloch 
has written a useful and interesting book. A. J. MACDONALD. 
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The Nature and the Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli, by Decima L. 
Dovie. (Manchester University Press, 1932.) 


A vERY warm welcome should be extended to Miss Douie’s mono- 
graph on the Fraticelli and their origins. It is indeed with their origins 
that the greater part of her book is occupied, for the Fraticelli them- 
selves only come in on p. 209. This is right and proper, for the main 
interest in the unhappy heretics who in the 14th and succeeding 
centuries were called Little Brothers (/ratercu/i in Latin, fraticel/é in 
Italian), and regarded themselves as the only true disciples of St Francis, 
while they called the official Minorites and Dominicans ‘kites’ and 
‘crows’ (p. 214, note ro), lies in their relation to the great disputes 
between Pope John XXII at Avignon and the leaders of the ‘ Spirituals’ 
or * Zealots’ for the strict observance of the Franciscan Rule. 

After an introductory account of the origin and developement of the 
‘Spiritual’ party among the Franciscans, and a _ well-documented 
chapter on Joachim of Flora and the apocalyptic books written in-his 
name, there follow three chapters devoted to the three great champions 
of the Spirituals, Angelo da Clareno (pp. 49-80), Peter son of John 
Olivi (pp. 81-119) and Ubertino da Casale (pp. 120-152). After this 
comes a full history of the discussion of the Poverty of Christ and 
the Apostles, which resulted in the disgrace of the Minister-General of 
the Franciscans (pp. 153-201), with an appendix at the end giving the 
rather scanty contribution of English Franciscans towards the con- 
troversy, which Miss Douie has herself discovered in a MS from 
Bp Cosin’s library at Durham (pp. 202-208). Then follows an ac- 
count of the Fraticelli proper, both the ‘ Fraticelli de paupere vita’ or 
descendants of the old Spiritual party, and the ‘ Fraticelli de opinione’ 
or partisans of Michael de Cesena, the disgraced Minister-General 
(pp. 209-247). Separate from these is an account of the contemporary 
Béguins of Southern France, notably of Adhémar de Mosset (pp. 248- 
258), the whole book concluding with a useful review of the literature 
about the Franciscan Spirituals from the times before the Renaissance 
to the present day. 

Miss Douie has done well to emphasize the position of the three 
great Spiritual heroes. Angelo da Clareno is the Saint, and also the 
historian of the movement, though, as she points out, his medieval 
reputation mostly rested on his translations from Greek ascetical writers. 
It is curious to read (p. 69) that he translated the ‘ Dialogues of St 
Macarius’, for these writings, so much appreciated by so many ortho- 
dox and catholic writers, are now known to emanate from the heresy 
of the Messalians, notwithstanding their ‘mysticisme élevé’ and 
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‘charme singulier’." But nowadays one reads Clareno for his History 
of the Seven Tribulations and the other works that deal directly with 
the Rule of St Francis and the hard fate of those who desired to obey 
it to the letter. 

Petrus Iohannis Olivi was the theologian of the Spiritual party. Had 
he lived in our days he would have been called Pierre, son of Monsieur 
Jean Olieu (p. 82). Time has dealt more heavily with Olivi as a writer 
than with Angelo or Ubertino: ‘his writings when divorced from the 
spell cast by his personality seem cold, and perhaps even colourless’ 
(p. 119). Further, the influence upon him of the speculations of 
Joachim seems pathetically strange. Yet in a way he and his: fellow 
apocalyptists had a certain excuse: men felt with Joachim that they 
were on the eve of a new age, only what actually dawned was not the 
age of the Holy Spirit, but that of the decay of the Latin Empire and 
the rise of the new nationalities and the new vernacular languages. 

Ubertino da Casale, author of the Avdor Vitae and champion of the 
Spirituals at Vienne, is a splendid figure for the historian, and Miss 
Douie has made the most of him. To Ubertino all the world was 
pitch black except the few who shone with a seraphic whiteness, but 
conjoined with this bigotry—it is the only word—he combined the 
scholarly and judicial habit of quoting accurately, and for this later 
generations owe him permanent gratitude. The Ardor Vitae, written 
at La Verna in 1304, exists in a good many MSS, but the only printed 
edition is that of 1485. In the Cambridge University Library copy of 
this a contemporary reader has noted in the margin all the passages 
quoted from the Jxfentio down to hucusque verba fratris Leonis. 1 can- 
not help feeling that this unknown scholar has touched the spot 
where the permanent value of Ubertino’s contribution to posterity 
lies. 

In any case, Miss Douie has brought before the English-reading 
public in a single view the whole story of the Franciscan Spirituals and 
their struggle to maintain the ideals of St Francis. The movement 
ended in ‘ heresy’, that is to say it was not really in touch with the way 
things were going in Church and State. But it remains a most moving 
drama of a fight against odds, through the influence of which we know 
indirectly much more of St Francis himself than would otherwise have 
been preserved. On pp. 40, 58, 139, it should have been stated that 
not ‘ Benedicti’ but Bevedicroo makes 666. On p. 145, note 2, Miss 
Douie has quoted A.K.LG. iii 85 correctly, but an e¢ or a sed should 
surely be inserted between evangelicam and nullum. Perhaps Ubertino 


! See J.T.S. xxii 259-262. The behaviour of the Béguins in church (p. 249, 
note 3) curiously recalls what used to be said about the Messalians. 
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meant to write nec ullum. On p. 2, note 1, it was not at ‘the quin- 
centenary of St Francis’, but in September, 1923, i.e. the quincen- 
tenary of the writing of the Rule, that the undersigned visited Fonte 
Colombo. F. C. BurkIrTT. 


Christianity in Celtic Lands: a History of the Churches of the Celts 
their Origin, their Development, Influence, and Mutual Relations. 
By Dom Louis Goucaup. (London, Sheed and Ward, 1932, 
pp. lxii+ 458.) 


It is over twenty years since those interested in the past of Christianity, 
especially within these islands, welcomed Les Chrétientes Celtiques. It 
did what no other book had done or even attempted to do. It collected 
the evidence surviving of the Christian life and worship and of the 
institutions at work among the various Celtic peoples—in Ireland, 
Wales, Cornwall, Scotland, and Brittany—and it co-ordinated the 
results of a large number of local investigators to make a consistent 
picture of an attractive phase of Christianity which was merged in the 
Latin Church of the West after centuries of fruitful and independent 
activity. It accomplished this in a volume which, while so generously 
documented as to gladden the heart of a scholar, could, by the simple 
process of ignoring the footnotes, be read with avidity and ease. 

Regret has often been expressed that no translation was made, for 
more are interested in the Celtic past than can read with fluency even 
Gougaud’s lucid French. That regret must now disappear, for we have 
before us something much better than a translation of the original work. 
It is taken from a manuscript of a revised, corrected, and enlarged 
version ‘with such improvements as the incessant researches and re- 
fining process of the intervening twenty years have suggested ’ (p. vii). 
The ground-plan of the book is retained ; in certain sections page after 
page remains unchanged, save for the footnotes ; but other sections 
have been completely reshaped and rewritten, and in not a few the new 
matter is much bulkier than the old. And yet this English version does 
not, as it might so easily have done, completely supersede the French 
edition of 1911, for in more than one place one finds, instead of a note 
reprinted, a reference given like this (p. 343): ‘cf. L. G., Zes Chrétientés 
Celtiques, p. 318, n. 1.’ It seems a pity that, for the sake of some scores 
of lines of notes, this English version should not have been completely 
self-contained and self-explanatory. 

The chapters which have been most radically altered are the first, on 
‘The Heathen Celts in the British Isles’, and the fifth, on ‘Ihe Irish 
Abroad’. This was to be expected. For both these fields during the 
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past twenty years have been constant subjects of research, and the battle- 
grounds of theorizers. The revised version, both in its certainties and 
its uncertainties, represents fairly the present conclusions of the best 
Celtic scholars. The section on the Breton Church has been radically 
revised in the light of Largillitre’s Zes Saints et organisation chrétienne 
primitive dans [ Armorique bretonne. 

One of the most valuable features of the original work was the biblio- 
graphical introduction. This has been revised throughout and supple- 
mented by a fifth section dealing with the period 1911-1931. This 
addendum, however, is not on the same level as the earlier portions. 
It includes books that it would be a waste of time to read, and omits 
relevant and significant works like A. R. MacEwen’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, vol.i; A.B. Scott’s The Pictish Nation and Church; 
]. J. Laux’s Der heilige Columban ; and J. L. G. Meissner’s Zhe Celtic 
Church in England after the Synod of Whitby, to mention only a few. 
And yet, so up to date are the references that a book which preceded 
it by only a few weeks is mentioned in the Addenda (p. 428), and use 
is made in text and notes (p. 301) of an article in this JouRNAL for 
January 1032. 

In the Celtic Church of Ireland, says MacEwen, ‘the monks were 
the clergy: all the clergy were monks.’ This view of the Church as 
a purely monastic one is contested by Gougaud, ‘important as the 
monastic element in the Church may have been, there was room for 
a secular priesthood beside it’ (p. 75). No attempt is made to shew 
how non-monastic clergy were able to function in a land without 
dioceses : the fact of their existence is inferred from four widely scattered 
texts, two of which are doubtfully relevant. To whom did they owe 
allegiance? By whom were they set apart ?. Who directed their labours ? 
Was it to make room for them that this paragraph (p. 66) was inserted 
in this revision ? ‘ There is no trace of episcopal dioceses at this time. 
Bishops who were not abbots were certainly treated with all due respect, 
but were relegated to the background. It is, however, possible that, as 
has been observed, “a kind of fainéant episcopal jurisdiction survived 
over some churches or districts that the monastic system had not 
absorbed.” ’ 

But this question and similar questions are approached by Gougaud 
in a judicial spirit. A historian belonging to some other branch of the 
Church Catholic, or to none at all, might assert, at one point and another, 
that the author has been influenced a trifle by his ecclesiastical allegiance, 
but there is singularly little of the specifically Roman in Gougaud’s 
treatment. Indeed, one would welcome from his pen a detailed study 
of the relations of the Celtic Church to the See of Rome as mirrored in 
the letters of St Columbanus. He deals here with the problem in a 
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paragraph, but one wonders if a more detailed study would not some- 
what modify his conclusions. 

Is it a subconscious concern for Rome, one wonders further, that 
makes him speak of the Oriental ‘ mirage’ which has fascinated many 
students of the origins of Celtic Christianity? Or is it simply the 
crudity of the contentions of many representatives of that school? The 
one thing which we would have liked to see in this connexion was 
some reference to the work of that sound scholar, Karl Holl, in his 
Gesammelte Aufsatze (vol. ii pp. 192-194), where he has developed an 
argument which M. Gougaud must have missed, for by its very nature 
it should have appealed to one of his attainments and interests. And 
the opportunity for discussing it was there when he wrote (pp. 322-323), 
‘Several texts mention two other Lents besides that preceding the 
Easter festival.’ 

So far as we can test the translation, i.e. at the points where the new 
manuscript and the old edition are presumably identical, it is excellent. 
But three statements are made concerning the riddle of that * phantom 
missionary ’, Palladius, which appear contradictory in the English, though 
they are not so in the French of 1911. On p. 29 the alternative fates 
are given simpliciter, failure or speedy death: on p. 38 it is definitely 
asserted that death cut him off at the very beginning of his work: on 
p. 387 it is implied that he left Ireland after a very brief spell of labour. 
But is ‘ Palladius, who made but a fleeting stay’ (p. 387), what the 
author intended by ‘l’éphémére Palladius’ (Zes Chrétientés Celtiques, 
P- 347)? 

And there is one puzzle connected with the designation ‘Saint’. It is 
denied to Valéry and Omer on p. 145, and to Bertin on p. 146, while 
it is given to all three in the original edition, and in the index to 
this one. 

The printing and punctuation are almost perfect, but one misplaced 
comma on p. 178 suggests that it was a costly business to speak more 
than one language, which is not what Widric intended to say. 

But these and other trifling matters must not be allowed to blur the 
gratitude we feel to Dom Louis Gougaud, and to his interpreter, 
Miss Joynt, for this revision and translation of a survey which is indis- 
pensable to every student of the early days of Christianity among the 
Celtic peoples. 


The Columban Church, by Joun A. Duke, B.D., D.Litt. (Oxford 
University Press, 1932, pp. xii + 200.) 


THE first impression of this volume is that it is most handsomely 
printed and astonishingly readable. We are not accustomed in these 
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regions to a straightforward narrative in a vigorous style in which every- 
thing is focused and definite. And we may be apt to imagine that this 
has been attained through the ignoring of difficulties and obscurities. 
A close study of the numerous footnotes and of the appendixes shews 
that no issue has been shirked, and that clarity has come as the result 
of prolonged and painstaking work on the sources, both Celtic and 
Latin, to which it stands throughout in the closest of relations. 

No question has been more fiercely debated in recent years than the 
sphere of Columba’s own labours. Was the work of the Iona Mission, 
until the great Northumbrian extension, mainly among the kindred 
peoples, the Scots of Dalriada? Was Columba, as Bede reports, the 
apostle of the Northern Picts, or was there a pre-Columban Pictish 
Church dating back from Ninian? Were there Christian agencies, from 
Candida Casa or elsewhere, at work in Northern Pictland before his 
day? Could a Scot from Ireland hope to evangelize the deadly enemies 
of his people? On this whole question, Dr Duke takes his stand 
definitely and firmly against what we may call the Scott-Simpson school, 
represented mainly by A. B. Scott’s Zhe Pictish Nation and Church and 
W. Douglas Simpson’s Zhe Historical Saint Columba. In appendixes 
V and VI he has skilfully gathered the evidence which shatters its main 
contentions and has restated his own view that ‘all north of the Grampian 
mountains lay untouched by Christianity until the coming of St Columba’ 
(p. 158). 

While I have come to agree with this conclusion, I feel that it does 
not carry with it what Dr Duke at times seems to imply, that all the 
apostolic work done in Pictland in St Columba’s day and a little later 
was the work of the Columban Church of Iona. ‘The amazing missionary 
enthusiasm of Ireland in the sixth century makes it probable that 
Columba’s was not the only band that sailed northwards, and that 
others (like Saint Moluag of Lismore), whose figures have now become 
dim and shadowy, were equally important in the evangelization of the 
northern Picts. But Dr Duke sticks to his texts, and, so far as records 
that can be relied upon go, his conclusions are sound. 

There are only four chapters in the main body of the book: ‘ Pre- 
Columban Christianity ’, ‘The Growth of the Columban Church ’, ‘ The 
Decline of the Columban Church’, and ‘ Characteristics of the Columban 
Church’. But each is sub-divided in a way that enables him to cover 
the whole field. What some may expect, and will not find, is a descrip- 
tion of the monuments and art relics of the Columban Church. There 
are nine appendixes, all on important questions, and an ample list of 
authorities. 

Several misprints and mistakes have escaped the author’s eye: 
Zepherinus for Zephyrinus (p. 15), Honorius for Honoratus (p. 44), 
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Bude for Brude (p. 131), Onegus for Oengus (p. 155), Dorstan for 
Drostan (p. 161), and Hanck for Hauck (p. 185). 

Dr Duke has given us a survey, masterly alike in the investigation 
and in the presentation of his results. It is to be hoped that he will 
not rest content with this volume, but will continue his researches in 
the field of Celtic Christianity. HucuH Watt. 


The Orthodox Church, by DR M. ConsTaNTINIDES, Dean of the Greek 
Cathedral in London, and Zhe Church of the Greek People, by: 
EUPHROSYNE KEpHALA. (London, Williams and Norgate, 1931.) 


THESE two books are designed to make the English reader acquainted 
with Eastern Orthodox, and particularly with Greek, Christianity. There 
is some overlapping, but each book has its own proper scope. 

Dr Constantinides gives, in a series of short chapters, individual 
sketches of the churches which look to the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople as the chief guardian of orthodoxy in doctrine and canon. Miss 
Kephala writes simply as a Greek churchwoman describing and com- 
mending her church to an English public. Both have done their work 
well. Miss Kephala makes us feel the interest of modern national 
churchmanship in the Republic of the Hellenes and understand the 
characteristically Greek attitude on leading matters of doctrine and 
practice. Anglicans have reason to watch with keen interest the 
fortunes of the Established Church in Greece. In many ways it pays 
us the sincerest of compliments. But if it has had its eyes a good deal 
on Western models, it has its own authentic and deeply individual 
life. 

Dr Constantinides starts with a sketch of the historical ‘case against 
Rome’. As controversial argument, it is not always very convincing. 
We are told, for instance, that the Council of Ephesus did not trouble 
to dispute the Roman claims, enunciated by the legate Philip, ‘as not 
having any real significance’. Papal infallibility, again, is too lightly 
refuted, by asserting Monothelite heresy in Honorius I. Greek writers 
as a whole do not seem good at carrying the battle into the Roman 
camp. 

Both writers make a claim that strikes an English reader as strange, 
though no doubt among Greek church-people it is a commonplace: 
namely that the autonomous Church of Greece was prefigured from 
apostolic times by a group of Greek churches looking to Corinth first, 
and later to Thessalonica, as their head. Into this picture we have 
somehow to fit Byzantium, claiming as its first bishop St Andrew, yet 
lying under the metropolitan of Heraclea until Constantine gave it 
pre-eminence as New Rome. Perhaps, with the Greeks, historical 
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arguments do not mean quite what they do with us, being rather 
rhetorical figures ; in this case encouraging, the one a feeling for the 
Greek National Church, and the other the sentimental attachment of 
Eastern Orthodox Christendom to the Ecumenical Patriarchate. The 
sympathetic Westerner must be content to recognize the fact that the 
prestige of the Phanar is vital to Eastern Orthodoxy, without finding it 
easy to say exactly how or why. 


Salut par la foi, and Le Banc des Pénitents, by G. Swarts, D. és L. 
(Paris, J. Vrin, 1931.) 


THESE two books emanate from a publishing-house associated with 
the Philosophy-school of the Sorbonne, and the author is a student of 
the psychology of religion. (This sometimes means a person who tries 
to explain religion away, psychologically, but not in this instance.) 
He sets out, in Salut par /a foi, to examine the nature and con- 
sequences of the attainment, by sudden conversion, of certitude of being 
saved. His material has to be gathered entirely from Protestant sources 
because, he says, Luther’s claim to assurance could not be allowed by 
any catholic theologian. He handles his material with sympathy and 
understanding, but writes as if his own standpoint were that of Roman 
Catholicism. 

In the case of Luther, he finds that in spite of the epoch-making 
character of his great experience, the other momenta in his religious life 
reasserted themselves, and impelled him to successive modifications of 
his doctrine. Among those who claimed to follow Luther, Dr Swarts 
finds still further readjustment of emphasis; so much indeed as to 
empty that claim of any great reality. There remains, however, one 
respect in which he sees all Protestants to be followers of Luther, 
namely, in attributing to the direct action of the Holy Spirit those 
religious emotions which lead to conversion. (Catholic theologians, 
he asserts, can only conceive of God’s action as taking place in the 
depths of the soul, and touching the will and intellect only in ways that 
are masked by the ordinary psychological machinery.) ‘This is a hard 
saying. and it is balanced by the further assertion that Luther’s new 
departure consisted in identifying the direct action of God with par- 
ticular sensible experiences. But Dr Swarts is prepared to strain the 
facts to establish a distinction, as may be seen when, on p. 47, he 
speaks of ‘la notion protestante de l’action ‘oujours perceptible de 
Esprit’ (the italics are ours). It suits his purpose to exaggerate this 
feature in Protestant piety, because he proposes it for his special matter 
of study. So he proceeds to a lengthy review of the Methodist move- 
ment, and finds that the formula ‘Salvation by faith’ served rather to 
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precipitate conversions than to be an exclusive norm of Methodist ex- 
perience. He detects Wesley and his followers, when their special 
experiences of justification and sanctification are come and gone, 
harking back to insistence on a daily striving after holiness, with as 
much emphasis on works as any other Christian authority. When 
finally he comes to Booth and the Salvation Army, he finds a place 
given to repentance and moral regeneration which differentiates Salva- 
tionism fofo coe/o from original Lutheranism, with its emphasis on in- 
vincible concupiscence. Dr Swarts’s conclusion is that all forms of 
Protestantism appeal to a limited range of temperaments, and cannot 
therefore aspire to Catholicity. 

Close on the heels of Salut par da foi came a smaller and slighter 
work, Ze Banc des Pénitents, with the sub-title ‘Etude psychologique 
sur l’ceuvre de la conversion 4 l’Armée du Salut’. The only claim of 
the book to be a psychclogical study rests on its demonstration of the 
marvellously perfect adaptation of methods to ends in the work of the 
Salvation Army, as the author has seen it, particularly in Paris. He is 
full of admiration for its success in making earnest and good-living 
Salvationists from the Parisian petite bourgeoisie. And his really admir- 
able account of Salvationism aims rather at making it known to an 
educated French public than subjecting it to psychological analysis. 

It appears, then, that Dr Swarts set out on a properly academic 
task, and in seeking his material, came on things more interesting and 
impressive than he had thought to find. It is worth noting that he 
thinks Salvationism to be seen to advantage among people of Latin 
race. W. TELFER. 


. 


Mind and Matter, by G. F. Stour, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., &c. (Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1931.) 


StupENTs of natural theology have been looking forward to the 
appearance of a work based on the Gifford Lectures delivered by 
Prof. Stout some dozen years ago. The first part of this work is now 
published, and it is to be succeeded by a volume to be entitled ature 
and God for which the treatment of theological problems is reserved. 
If the instalment that is now before us gives any indication as to the 
contents of the future volume, we may expect this to present a theistic 
argument of the teleological type. For Mind and Matter begins with 
a few chapters on the tendency of common sense to find in causation, 
and in the aesthetic and the apparently teleological aspect of our world, 
a manifestation of mind having some analogy with the human mind. 

As to our belief in causation as a principle of inference, Prof. Stout 
proves that it is not the outcome of a blind impulse to believe, in the 
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sense implied in Hume’s theory, but of ‘genuine insight’ into the 
nature of things. But pragmatically ‘verified’ postulation generally 
passes, as well as direct apprehension of certain or necessary truth, for 
genuine insight ; and Hume may have been right in denying the causal 
principle to be an instance of the latter of these alternatives, however 
wrong he was in his particular substitute for the former of them. And 
it is a question of first importance for theory of knowledge whether 
causation is an agency or interaction that is read off with the same 
immediacy as that with which, e.g., the relation of qualitative likeness 
is apprehended, or is a ‘ dynamic category’, if one may appropriate that 
Kantian phrase to denote a conception of the anthropically analogical 
kind. Prof. Stout (p. 16) recognizes the general agreement as to our 
doing and enduring being the source of the notions of activity and 
passivity, but he maintains that the intrinsic nature of causation, at 
least in some cases of physical force, is positively apprehended like the 
nature of colour. This seems to mean that in those cases causal 
agency is apprehended by sensation. Pressure, such as a bent bow 
exerts, is doubtless a sensum ; but it seems to be a further question 
whether it is also a case of the ‘activity’ which we, when we are the 
agents in it (and only then), can be said to ‘feel’—if, as I presume, 
‘feel’ means ev/eben—and which we do riot cognize by sense but only 
in reflective explication. The force of the bow is ‘ sensed’ but, in that 
it is not our activity, it is not er/edt or ‘felt’ ; and consequently when 
we bestow upon it the name of ‘activity’, or conceive of it animistically, 
it would seem that we are reading into a deliverance of sense an anthro- 
pically derived and interpretative over-belief. If so, the animistic 
conception of causation with which Prof. Stout credits common sense 
is, so far as common sense can know, but figurative: it does not imply 
knowledge, delivered by sensation, that physical causation, even in the 
fraction of its cases which are illustrated by the instance of the bent 
bow, is really an agency of the psychic or animistic kind. 

This may seem a small point on which to dilate; but, as I have 
already remarked, the epistemological status of the concept of cause is 
a matter of first importance for the whole theory of knowledge. Of 
more directly theological interest are the topics of which the author 
next treats, viz., the ‘animistic’ interpretation of the aesthetic appeal 
and the adaptedness of Nature. But as the discussion here accorded 
to these subjects is of the order of a first approximation, or is confined 
to consideration of the prima facie case, it will be well to leave 
Dr Stout’s argument concerning them for examination when, in his 
second volume, it will have assumed its final form. 

The next main division of this volume deals with the problem of the 
relation of body and mind. It contains an admirable criticism of 
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materialism, and some points are tellingly made which are perhaps not 
o be met with in the multitude of previous refutations. The author’s 
discussion of the other alternative psycho-physical theories, inter- 
actionism and parallelism, does not seem to me to be, at all points, 
quite so convincing or so clear. I do not see why the theory that body 
and mind interact should be charged with the implication that inter- 
action is the sole relation between them, nor why the theory of 
parallelism is asserted to imply that all matter is correlated with mind 
as our bodies are. One gathers that Prof. Stout regards both 
parallelism and interactionism as scientifically indemonstrable, that he 
finds little meaning in the description of body and mind ‘as ‘two 
aspects’ of something which is neither the one nor the other, and that 
he inclines to parallelism when it is formulated as ‘ concomitance 
grounded in community’. But terms such as ‘communion’, ‘ meeting’, 
and ‘unity’, which are somewhat vague or figurative as used in this 
connexion, scarcely reveal what precisely is meant. Interaction, it is 
said, is unintelligible without ‘communion’ or membership within a 
wider unity or whole. If a narrower whole than the world is here 
indicated, the author would seem to be expressing a repugnance, akin 
to Newton’s, to action at a distance, to the notion of interaction between 
discrete things lacking a go-between. Doubtless this is unintelligible, 
in the sense that anything ultimate (e.g. that something exists) is zpso 
facto inexplicable ; but why immanent causation within one whole 
should be deemed more intelligible, in the same sense, than transeunt 
action between separate existents, is not obvious. Prof. Stout, however, 
prefers some such formula as ‘mind in body’ to ‘mind (acting) upon 
body’, and takes the fact that the embodied self (as one unity) is what 
our self-consciousness knows to imply a union so intimate as to pre- 
clude interaction. One is reminded here of the notion of coinherence 
met with in expositions of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Prof. Stout accordingly anathematizes the doctrine of the pure ego in 
the form in which Descartes held it. But whereas Descartes hyposta- 
tized an abstraction into a ves completa, other upholders of this doctrine 
do not by ‘pure’ mean separate, or even knowably and necessarily 
separable, from body of some sort, but merely that the subject to which 
the body is presented, or by which it is apprehended, is distinguishable 
from it, or is not it, however instrumental the body may be in 
mediating to the ego its knowledge of itself. And if we only know 
souls as embodied, and know nothing whatever as to how they have 
come to be embodied (save that inert matter cannot produce them), 
neither our knowledge nor our ignorance authorizes us to make dog- 
matic assertions as to the impossibility of the ego’s existing separate 
from the body that now is, or indeed from any body. I am not 
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insinuating that Prof. Stout makes any such assertion ; but one wonders 
how much that union which is ‘ so intimate as to preclude interaction’ 
implies. 

The third main section of the book is concerned with knowledge of 
physical existence, and with metaphysical theories as to the physical. 
It is both critical and constructive. 

Most philosophers would agree with Prof. Stout that the collective 
datum from which alone we can set out to seek a theory of knowledge 
and an ontology is the body of human experience as it is organized at 
the level of common sense and systematized in the sciences. And we 
certainly ‘have no right to answer the question—How do we know this 
or that ?—in a way which is incompatible with the nature of what is 
known’ (p. 222). But inasmuch as the common-sense ‘ knowledge’ of 
mankind has been organized with a view to satisfying the practical 
needs of life and social intercourse, and not at all with a view to 
securing philosophical accuracy as to questions psychological, logical, 
and metaphysical, it is only too possible that its presumptive knowledge 
is no mirroring of ultimate reality, or pure and literal truth concerning 
it, though it may—I would say must—be some version of that truth 
possessing the sort of relevance that a map has to a country, or (in- 
verting the direction of the relation) that a performed symphony has to 
the musical score. Hence common-sense realism, however scientifically 
refined, is, unless it sifts its presuppositions, as likely to be as dog- 
matically erroneous as the idealistic ‘ beginning from above’ is likely to 
be fictitious and irrelevant, when proffered as a theory of knowledge 
and an ontology. It may be a profound mistake, as Prof. Stout says 
(p. 222), to begin with a preformed theory as to the relations of ex- 
periencing individuals to the physical world ; but we can begin with 
the facts or our forthcoming ‘knowledge’, and ask what precisely the 
‘knowing’ involved in such ‘knowledge’ is, and how it came to be. 
That our physical knowledge is ‘known’ is a truism ; but it is philo- 
sophically a useless truth until we have distinguished between the 
several psychologically and logically different things that share the name 
of ‘knowledge’. Again, the assertion ‘that (the physical world) is 
known immediately through experience is more certain than any such 
theories can be’ seems, on the one hand, to savour of dogmatism and, 
on the other hand, to be too ambiguous to be philosophically signi- 
ficant until we have applied in thoroughgoing fashion that distinction 
between the ‘ psychic’ and ‘ psychological ’ kinds of immediacy. With 
the importance of that distinction Prof. Stout (Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, ed. Baldwin) some thirty years ago impressed me so 
strongly that it has ever since been used as one of my most powerful 
philosophical searchlights. When I now. turn this searchlight on the 
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views which most of the realistic epistemologists seem to entertain as to 
the immediacy of conception, &c., and in particular upon Prof. Stout’s 
own theory that we have immediate knowledge of existence otherwise 
than by ‘acquaintance’ and elsewhere than in reminiscence (which 
presupposes acquaintance), I find them unconvincing. The imme- 
diacy which these philosophers assert seems to be of the one kind, 
whereas it is immediacy of the other kind alone to which genetic 
psychology can grant them a right. Prof. Stout seems to distrust 
genetic psychology of cognition, as if it were theory independent of 
facts ; at least he shews no favour to the doctrines that projection of 
the self or its activities is involved in our knowing and that social inter- 
course, or transition from the individual to the common point of view, 
plays an important part in bridging the gulf between the perceptual 
objects of the experience which is private to the individual and the 
objects (largely conceptual) of common knowledge. He regards objects 
of the former kind as extracts from, or parts of, objects of the latter 
kind, and believes these to be as immediately apprehended as the 
former. But the fact that private objects, such, e.g., as the different 
elliptical shapes seen by individuals at different distances, &c., from 
a circular plate, are often not compatible, congruent, or superimposable, 
seems to make it impossible to reduce the relation of them to the 
common or ‘real’ object to the relation of part to whole, or of extract 
to totality. Further, the reader is apt to derive an inadequate notion 
of Ward’s teaching as to the part played by intersubjective intercourse 
from Prof. Stout’s allusion to the familiar illustration (hungry men in 
the presence of a loaf) given in one context by the former writer. 
A propos of this somewhat rhetorical illustration, which could hardly 
have been meant by Ward to be taken au fied de la lettre and as 
summing up the problem exhaustively—else he should have spoken of 
infants rather than adults—such passages as Psychol. Principles 
pp. 33 f 286 note and Maturalism and Agnosticism ist. ed. ii 164 
should be studied. Ward did not suppose that man has at any stage 
been a solipsist, he taught that there must be a considerable advance 
in intellectual synthesis, and recognized that perception of external 
things, one’s own body and other persons’ bodies, must occur, before 
social intercourse is possible ; he held, however, that such knowledge 
is ‘opaque’ ; that explicit recognition of the independence, permanence, 
&c. (unvouched for by sense alone) of physical objects, and the 
advance to reason and explicated categories, presuppose language or 
communication. And, so far as its general outlines are concerned, 
this account of our knowledge as a product, involving a process of 
developement and containing somewhat of anthropic intctpretativeness 
justified by further experience, seems to have more basis in facts than 
VOL. XXXIV. H 
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has the explanation of our knowledge in terms of a mysterious im- 
mediate apprehension of what is not presented in ‘acquaintance’. 
Reminiscence, as direct knowledge of the non-present, is indeed 
mysterious; but it hardly lends itself to Dr Stout as a fair analogy 
with what apparently is direct apprehension of thought-given reality, 
because reminiscence is knowledge of what has deen presented to 
sense ; and that makes much difference. 

Prof. Stout’s rejection of all phenomenalism, despite physical theory 
and certain psychological facts, and his dismissal of spiritualistic 
pluralism as explaining nothing save individual selves, provoke criticism ; 
but the space to which a review in a theological journal of a non- 
theological book should be confined has already been exceeded. I 
will therefore only add that the contribution to philosophical discussion 
for which we are indebted to Prof. Stout will interest all who are given 
to the study of Gifford Lectures, and conclude by quoting, for the 
benefit’ of natural theologians, the sentence with which this volume 
ends. Referring to its sequel, God and Nature, the author says: ‘In 
this I shall have to consider closely developements of human experience 
which I have so far almost wholly neglected, more especially the 
religious, and the ethical in its connexion with religion.’ 

F, R. TENNANT. 


Schopenhauer: His Life and Philosophy, by HELEN ZIMMERN. Com- 
pletely revised throughout. (London, George Allen & Unwin, 1932.) 


Miss Z1IMMERN is disposed to take her subject as seriously as he 
took himself—which is very seriously indeed. ‘Genius’ in those days, 
especially in Germany, enjoyed a currency almost equal to ‘genus’ 
in ours. And, though Olympus was never more populous, Schopenhauer 
took, with the loudest self-approval, the uppermost seat, confident that 
only ignorance, envy, and all uncharitableness could suggest a worthier 
to whom to give place. And to Miss Zimmern he is ‘one of the most 
original and picturesque intellectual giants of ourage’. He is ‘endowed 
with a mind destined to become the common and cherished possession 
of the race’. ‘He himself and the creations of his genius will ever be 
keenly appreciated by those who prefer sterling humanity to affectation, 
by all who know how to esteem a genuine man.’ As this enthusiasm 
is accompanied by zeal for the truth, the result is a lively and interesting 
picture. But, in spite of the certainty that Schopenhauer would dub 
the critic a Philistine and even of the probability that Miss Zimmern 
would agree, it is not easy to resist the impression that the concern for 
the truth comes short of justifying the enthusiasm for the subject. 
While Miss Zimmern’s exposition of the system is lucid, it adds 
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nothing to what was understood before; and, because she takes the 
constant vituperation of Hegel to mean the absence of all debt to him, 
she very greatly exaggerates the originality. Schopenhauer’s system is 
merely the other side of Hegel’s optimism. It is Mr Micawber in the 
doldrums, but it is still Mr Micawber. ‘True, it goes back to Berkeley, 
but it is Berkeley through Hegel. It is Hegel’s merging of the individual 
in process, the identifying of the universe with immanent impulse, and 
then the perception that, when sorrow cannot be swallowed up in victory, 
pain easily outweighs pleasure. Then it is a short step from the all- 
embracing reason to the sense of blind impulsion. Even the devotion 
to Kant is purely lip-service, because the free but rational will of the 
moral agent is turned into the mere wanderings of a will that is only 
impulse and desire. With Kant life is a battle where victory may be 
won through the wounds, and for which anyhow wounds are to be 
forgotten, not nursed ; with Schopenhauer pain and pleasure are mere 
feelings to be weighed against one another, and the very weighing itself 
sends joy up and sorrow down. 

It is difficult to be sure how far even the Voluntarism, which has 
been so prominent during the last generation, has its source in Schopen- 
hauer. At all events it has not followed him very closely. Nor has he 
made a philosophy of pure immanence more adequate to life’s problems. 
Nor, in spite of strident claims to exhibit both, is it easier to see any 
connexion between the work of objective genius and world- and self- 
renouncing piety. The genius which seeks deeper meaning through 
the world and the mystic which sets the world aside as a cloud and 
thick darkness may be reconciled as moods, but certainly not as 
systems. The final question is the same as with Hegel. Is the indi- 
vidual mere maya in the infinite? Then desire is perhaps truer than 
reason, and pessimism than Olympian satisfaction. 

The same change took place in India long ago and also from the 
sense of superiority to inferior humanity. Unfortunately, Schopenhauer 
learned little else than this temper from it. Pessimism has always been 
a luxury of the leisured, but, while the Indian may be prepared to 
provide leisure by abstinence, Schopenhauer preferred to secure it by 
abundance. And he was remarkably successful in maintaining and 
expanding his sufficient patrimony. Thus he secured the leisure to 
enjoy fully the superiority of realizing that all life is misery. 

This leads to what is much more interesting than his system—the 
man himself. 

Possibly genius must be unlike other people, but, unfortunately, being 
unlike other people does not constitute genius. Genius is supposed to 
lose itself in its object: and in that case contempt can hardly be its 
supreme equipment: ‘inextinguishable bitterness’ and unsparing con- 
H 2 
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demnation ‘ of whatever crossed his views’ are not exactly open roads 
to the universe. 

Frankness about our own good opinion of ourselves rather offends 
English notions of propriety. But Schopenhauer is not the only German 
who calls this hypocrisy. And it must be admitted that what we calmly 
take for granted may be more annoying and less amusing than even 
Schopenhauer’s superlative manifestation of German expansiveness. 
Still, if we sail in an iron ship, we should allow for the deflexion of 
our compasses; and if our judgement of ourselves tends to deflect 
towards our own glorification, it is common sense to make some allowance 
for it in self-praise. And there may be another reason. When Shake- 
speare says, ‘ with what I most enjoy contented least’, he may not have 
been humble before other writers, but he was before the unattainable 
reach of his own imagination. May it not be, in spite of Schopenhauer’s 
truculent denial, that real genius can hardly be without this modesty of 
its own wider vision ? 

Then comes the dark suspicion that robustiousness is not the mark 
of a really strong man. Miss Zimmern thinks Schopenhauer too compli- 
cated for the new psycho-analyst. But there never was a simpler 
creature. Even his obsession of superiority, with a pleasure-pain 
balance for weighing life, is a mere case of what Goethe speaks of as 
‘certain persons from the north-east who never were young’. Real boys 
never tolerated such a measure of life in any country: and there is much 
to be said for not escaping the discipline of youth when young. Then, 
one cannot expect to know one’s environment merely by quarrelling 
with it. The Christian doctrine of reconciliation has something to be 
said for it both as art and as philosophy. ‘I demand the fulfilment of 
all the new condition has promised’ and his noble spirit ‘has to be 
lonely on the heights’ do not go well with ‘It is safer trusting fear 
than faith’ and a quite abject terror of such things as contagion. 
What the Philistine is doubtful about in Schopenhauer is just the 
absence of affectation and the ‘genuine man’. If one is very Philistine, 
he will perhaps think that there have been few greater humbugs in this 
matter of enjoying the luxury of being miserable. Miss Zimmern would 
disprove this by the fact that Schopenhauer’s gloom could even survive 
the sunshine of Italy. But pessimism has never been a child of hard 
struggle for a livelihood in a harsh clime. 

Miss Zimmern also sees ‘ an elective affinity with Hume in mind and 
misfortune’. And it is true that, like Hume, Schopenhauer had a 
refreshing vigour of utterance and assailed obscurity and technological 
verbosity: and it needs assailing. But Hume handled a rapier, and 
Schopenhauer never got beyond a cudgel. Besides, it would never 
have entered into Hume’s sagacious head that the little rubs of his life 
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rose to misfortune. Even in the fact that both enjoyed their victuals, 
there is the vast difference that Hume’s conduct of life, whatever may 
have been his philosophy, was common sense, and never allowed him 
the luxury of esteeming his meals as the high duty of nourishing 
exalted genius. J. Oman. 


Philosophical Poems of Henry More, comprising Psychozoia and Minor 
Poems edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by GEOFFREY 
BuL.oucu, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh; formerly Lecturer in English Literature in the 
University of Manchester. (Manchester University Press, 1931.) 


‘Ir would be regrettable’, says Mr Bullough, ‘if, at a time when 
editors are so busily engaged in picking up the crumbs under seventeenth- 
century tables, Henry More were entirely neglected.’ Hence this hand- 
some.volume in which he ‘has tried, within the limits of his introduc- 
tion and notes, to present a reasonably close analysis of More’s mental 
developement and significance. In reprinting, together with the 1647 
Psychosoia, the minor poems expressive of his lyricism, he believes that 
he supplies all of More’s verse that is worthy of resuscitation’. 

In 1642 Henry More (aet. 28) published at the Cambridge University 
Press VYXQAIA Piatonica or A Platonical Song of the Soul, consisting 
of foure severall Poems; viz. VYXOZWIA . VYXA@ANASIA . ANTI- 
WYXOTANNYXIA . ANTIMONOWYXIA .. . and in 1647 a second 
edition of the fourfold Song of the Soul together with AW ADDITION 
of some few smaller POEMS. 

All these together with certain other lyrical pieces collected from 
More’s prose works were reprinted by Dr Grosart for private circulation 
in 1878 in Zhe Chertsey Worthies Library. The title runs: Zhe Com- 
plete Poems of Dr Henry More (1614-1687) for the first time collected 
and edited: with memorial introduction, notes and illustrations, glossarial 
index, and portrait, &c.... A very few selected poems or parts of 
poems have found place in anthologies, but no other collected edition 
has appeared. Mr Bullough’s enterprise was therefore justified. 

He claims not completeness, though he has added three Latin pieces, 
and these are chosen from a larger number unused by Dr Grosart. He 
prints only the first part of the fourfold Song of the Soul, but he gives 
a summary of the three others, and an interpretation of the whole fills 
the larger space of the Introduction, in which he sketches More’s career, 
and describes the poetical and philosophical influences which went to 
the forming of More’s mind and character. This introduction is wel- 
come, for it is full of matter excellently treated, whereas Dr Grosart’s 
is mere verbiage. An abundant selection from the ‘ Additional’ and 
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other lyric poems follows. Then notes are given on each poem, eluci- 
dating its circumstance, meaning, and special difficulties or allusions. 
These notes Mr Bullough writes in his own language, drawing judiciously 
from More’s original notes. To Psychozoia critical notes at foot of page 
give variations in the 1642 edition from the 1647 text here printed, 
and Grosart’s readings are also noted. The differences are mostly in 
spelling, which is itself a matter of some interest. Now and then 
a nicer point emerges, as in Psycho. II 20: 


Their rotten relicks lurk close under ground. 
With living weight no sense or sympathy 
They have at all.... 

wight (1642) wight (G). 


It was obvious for Dr Grosart to restore ‘wight’. But context and 
second thought retain ‘weight’. As Prout’s airy drawings lend a certain 
charm of romance to buildings, so here the wicked souls lose reality. On 
the other hand in Cupid's Conflict (p. 109) 


The pleasure of my path so farre had till’d 
My feeble that without timely rest. . . 


a word has fallen out after ‘feeble’ and the reader would like some 
explanation: but Mr Bullough offers none either at foot of page or in 
the appended ‘ Notes’: in 1647 we find ‘feeble feet’. A few careless 
accents in Greek words are also exceptions which prove the rule of 
high accuracy generally observed in the printing. 

Mr Bullough designs his book for ‘ the student of seventeenth-century 
literature’, and it will serve that student well. Aspirants to philosophical 
theology might prefer as careful an edition of the whole of all the poems, 
with More’s notes, prefaces, and Jnterpretation Generall, even though 
they lost thereby Mr Bullough’s valuable Introduction and Notes. For 
it is in his poems that More comes nearest to philosophy. Coleridge 
introduced the second part of Aids to Reflection with four aphorisms 
from More: but these are prophylacts against spurious enthusiasm. ‘ The 
light within that loves darkness ; defaces and makes useless that part of 
the image of God in us which we call reason ; and takes away that advan- 
tage which raises Christianity above all other religions, that she dares 
to appeal to so solid a faculty.’ That is a good man’s good sense, but 
scarce approaches metaphysics. And as a reader tosses through the 
voluminous ocean of More’s prose works he almost comes to doubt 
whether good sense be not dissolving in a foam of fantasy. Goodness, 
the charm of a good learned man, always persists, and the best presenta- 
tion of More as a true philosopher, in spite of vagaries, is afforded by 
his naive disciple Richard Ward, A.M., Rector of Ingoldsby, in his Zife 
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of the learned and pious Dr Henry More, an enchanting memoir, admir- 
ably edited (1911) by M. F. Howard (of Christ’s College) for ‘The 
Theosophical Publishing Suciety’. Ward printed this first part of his 
Life in 1710, and draws his matter largely from More’s writings: of 
which he left a more particular account in a second part still preserved 
in manuscript in the Library of Christ's College. Ward selects, quotes, 
and arranges all so adroitly that he impresses upon the reader a distinct 
picture of More’s mind, and outlines—it seems unconsciously and 
certainly unpretentiously—an intelligible and consistent ethically philo- 
sophic system. He makes you love, revere, and go back to fresh study 
of his master. More’s later work was not his worse: the Divine Dia- 
bogues were published in 1668. Yet the best thing in the Divine 
Dialogues is the Song of Bathynous, as the best of the Jnterpretation 
Generall is the appended ‘hymne in honour of those two despised 
virtues, Charitie and Humilitie’, wherein More’s very heart-core of 
speculation is embalmed : 


... But Humility 
Is more then my poore soul durst crave 
That lies inton:b’d in lowly grave. 
But if't were lawful up to send 
My voice to Heaven, this should it rend. 
Lord thrust me deeper into dust 
That thou maist raise me with the just. 


Henry More was the poet of the Cambridge Platonists, and in his 
fourfold Song of the Soul he spreads their philosophy before the mind’s 
eye with the lustre of his youth upon it. Mr Bullough sets as frontis- 
piece to his fine quarto, not David Loggan’s grave effigies, but Faithorne’s 
View, where Dr Henry sits beneath the elm, and the sailing sky, the 
far horizon, and river winding through the plain, possess his soul as we 
know these did. 

*He had a great sense also of the Benefit of Exercise and the Fresh Air; 
and would be sure, in some good measure, to use both. He would say, 
“That he could wish to be always sud dio, if it were possible”: and that 
he could study abroad with less weariness by far to himself, than within 
Doors.’ (Ward, c. xii.) Compare Psychozoia, I: 


There you may see the eyelids of the Morn 
With lofty silver arch displaid ith’ East, 

And in the midst the burnisht gold doth burn ; 
A lucid purple mantle in the West 

Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 
Nor doth these lamping shewes the azur quell, 
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Or other colours: where’t beseemeth best 
There they themselves dispose ; so seemly well 
Doth light and changing tinctutes deck this goodly veil. 


po this I wet is the Souls adione, 

That from the hjnt of every painted glance 

Of shadows sensible, she doth from hence 

Her radiant life, and lovely hue advance 

To higher pitch, and by good governance 

May wained be from love of fading light 

In outward forms, having true Cognizance, 

That those vain shows are not the beauty bright 

That takes men so, but what they cause in humane spright. 
A. NAIRNE. 


Agape and Eros: a study of the Christian idea of Love, by ANDERS 
NyGREN, translated by A. G. Hepert, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 1932.) 


Dr NycGrEN distinguishes two kinds of love. One is human, self 
centred, desire of something for one’s own advantage, however high 
and worthy that to which the desire is directed may be. The other is 
divine, not anything to which man can attain, never his own, but always 
God's only, not man’s even when he is able to feel it and manifest it to 
his neighbour. The former is the pagan Eros (the ‘ heavenly Eros’ of 
Plato), the latter is the Christian Agape. They are so radically distinct 
that no reconciliation between them is possible. Yet in so-called Christian 
thought there has been confusion between them, from Augustine’s 
caritas onwards, and Dr Nygren summons Christianity to repudiate any 
connexion with the pagan ethic by which it has been contaminated, 
He points to Dr H. Scholz’s recent book Zros and Caritas (see the 
JOURNAL, xxxiii 301) as an instance of the confusion—Dr Scholz does 
not see how different carifas is from agape. 

At the end of his book (pp. 177, 178) Dr Nygren deprecates the 
mistakes to which ‘a priori schematizing’ leads, and recognizes the 
fact that it has been necessary for him ‘to present in a sharply con- 
trasted form the opposed ideas of Eros and Agape’. I think he has not 
escaped the mistakes of such schematizing and that his sharp contrast 
between pagan Eros and Christian Agape is a ‘laboratory’ product, 
due to his a priori conception of Christianity as something wholly new, 
and of pagan ethic as altogether lacking divine direction. If one rejects 
this conception, one’s admiration of the skill with which it is applied is 
limited. : 

As regards Biblical evidence, all that tells against his logical antithesis 
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is dismissed by Dr Nygren as due to the influence of Eros ideas. For 
example, the idea that man was created in the image of God is set 
aside on the ground that it came into the Bible through non-Jewish 
sources and had no influence on Jewish thought (p. 181 and note). 

Similarly, in the introduction which his translator contributes to the 
volume, to redress the balance, as it were, from a theological point of 
view—an introduction the high qualities of which I fully appreciate— 
I feel sure that he makes a grave error of exegesis. He misunderstands 
the thought of the writer of the prologue to the Fourth Gospel just at 
the point at which the reconciliation he is seeking is to be found ; and 
he does so by ignoring the order of the argument and the different 
stages that St John marks clearly. ‘So, too, when the Word became 
incarnate, and came unto His own, His own received Him not’. Thus 
Mr Hebert, but not St John. It is to the Logos before he ‘ became 
flesh and tabernacled among us’, that all the great sayings in verses 9- 
13 refer. There is, first, the Logos with God, at the beginning ; then 
there is the Logos active in creation which is itself his own, always 
coming into the world, the life and light of men. It was always his 
own to which, to whom, he was coming. Some ‘received’ him and so 
became ‘ children of God’. And then at last comes what we call the 
Incarnation. 

The sequence is clear, and Drs Westcott and Hort, who were theo- 
logians as well as editors, call attention to it by their divisions of the 
text. 

There have been Christian theologians, at least from Justin Martyr 
onwards, who have taught to the same effect and seen the light and 
leading of the Logos in the best achievements of men before the mani- 
festation in Jesus Christ. And to-day there are many who find it 
impossible to suppose that Christians have had a monopoly of this 
same light and leading since. Eros and Agape must have the same 
source and I cannot but think that the Christians of the past whom 
Dr Nygren charges with allowing Eros ideas to confuse them were safer 
theological guides than Dr Nygren. I do not believe that the theology 
which would correspond with his analysis of Agape is really Christian. 


Jesus Christ: an historical outline, by F. C. Burkitt. (Blackie & Son, 
1932.) 

Tuis is a reprint from the collective-work published in 1929 entitled 

A History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, with the 

addition of an epilogue. The book has a special value beyond that 

which attaches to Professor Burkitt’s other works on the Gospels and 

the beginnings of Christianity in that it aims at shewing what claim the 
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Gospel of Mark has to be regarded as in the main a true account of 
the actual course of the life of Jesus. Not only the plan and scope of 
the Gospel, but detail after detail is subjected to close scrutiny, of the 
kind that Professor Burkitt is peculiarly qualified to apply, from this 
point of view, and the cumulative effect of the scrutiny seems to me to 
justify the conclusion that Mark does supply such an historical outline as 
is claimed for him. 

The epilogue, which is new and more than a quarter of the whole 
book is an admirable survey, as complete as could be presented in 
twenty-five pages, of the present position of study and knowledge of 
the Gospels. It might be deemed a manifesto against the new school 
of criticism of the Gospels, and I hope it will be read and digested by 
them all. It is, in my judgement, a great service to sane historical 
study that Professor Burkitt has rendered. 


Martin Luther, a destiny, by Lucien Fepvre, translated by RoBERTs 
TaPLey. (J. M. Dent & Sons, 1930.) 

THE original of this work was not sent to the JourNaAL. All the 
more readily I welcome the translation in excellent English of what is 
clearly a brilliant piece of characterization and psychological study as 
well as of composition and writing. Luther is one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of the great men of the past who have been subjected 
to the rack of our modern historical inquisition. His story was rewritten 
by Denifle in 1904—1905—“‘ a ruinous attack ’—to the scandal of all his 
admirers, and he was followed by H. Grisar (see /. 7: S. xv 273). Some 
of the answers that his admirers made, using the same and other newly 
recovered sources of knowledge, have been noticed in these pages (e.g. 
xxiv 211, xxvi g1, xxxi 108, 117). Now M. Lucien Febvre gives us the 
kind of vivid survey of the question to which, in other instances, writers 
like M. Maurois have introduced us, with, furthermore, ample docu- 
mentation and broad historical reconstruction. He has sought to 
understand Luther at all the stages of his life, and the portrait that 
results seems to be at once so sympathetic and discriminating as to 
inspire confidence that we have the real Luther before us, all the more 
that M. Febvre’s constant care has been to avoid such simplification as 
‘would tend to destroy the richness of a life and achievement which 
were not merely melodic, but, after the fashion of the age, polyphonic 
and contrapuntal ’. 

There seem to be a good many misprints (pp. 67, 93, 99, 109, 197, 
213, 283). 

A new text of the Latin of Luther’s treatise De Libertate Christiana, 
edited by J. Svennung, has lately been published as No. 164 of the 
Kleine Texte series (Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1932). 
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A History of Christian Thought, by A. C. McGirrert (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York and London, 1932), deals with Early and 
Eastern Christian Thought ‘ from Jesus to John of Damascus’ and con- 
tains the substance of lectures spread over many years of teaching. 
Dr McGiffert’s pupils have had a teacher who made his subject one of 
living interest. Judgements which I should not accept as they stand 
abound, but the book as a whole is an attractive series of sketches of 
thinkers and thought of the period. (On p. 109 ‘ Mark’ is an unfortu- 
nate erra/um for ‘ Matthew ’.) 


The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 1845, by W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (George Allen & Unwin Lid., 1932), is 
written with enthusiasm for the movement and a quiet assumption that 
it has been and is wholly for good. On these lines the work is admirably 
done, and for every one who wishes to study the subject the review of 
some of the episodes of the period and the quotations of contemporary 
opinions and documents will be of great interest and value. Subjects 
to which the chapters are devoted include ‘ The Decisions of the Courts 
on Doctrine’, ‘ Eucharistic Vestments ’, ‘Confession and Absolution’, 
‘The Revival of Convocation and of Religious Orders’, ‘ The Spiritual 
Independence of the Church ’. 


Modernism Past and Present, by H. L. Stewart, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Dalhousie University (John Murray, 1932), has the great 
merit of recognizing that modernism is an attitude of mind to the past 
and the future which is met with in all ages. ‘ As a principle of investiga- 
tion, modernism commits one only to the resolve that faith and know- 
ledge shall be harmonized genuinely, and that there shall be no vain 
pretence of harmonizing when in truth one or other has been silenced.’ 
‘Modernism is found in all religions which possess a sacred literature.’ 
So Dr Stewart gives us a survey of the successive stages in the history 
of Christianity at which such modernism has appeared (e.g. the Renais- 
sance, the Protestant Reformers, Erasmus, and onwards). All, I think, 
is admirably done. Of special value at the moment, perhaps, is the 
concluding chapter with its description of the ‘Humanism’ which has 
been much in vogue in America in contrast with Christian Modernism. 


The next book gives me occasion to make a few remarks which 
I hope may meet the eye of publishers. I am not, as an editor, pre- 
pared to define the range of the theological studies to which this 
JournaL is dedicate. Indeed, I welcome the wide and liberal view of 
them that publishers take, even if now and then it is a little embar- 
rassing. As one who is old enough to have passed under the spell of 
Sartor Resartus and other writings of Thomas Carlyle, I could not 
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narrow the limits so as to exclude him altogether. But Carlyle, by 
Emery Neff, of Columbia University (George Allen and Unwin, 1932), 
does not lend itself to theological discussion. What I can say of it is 
that it is a biography of unusual breadth and interest, in which all the 
most recent material has been used, and that it does really envisage 
the course of ‘ nineteenth-century England, and its upheavals in litera- 
ture, politics, religion, and industry’. I heartily congratulate the author 
on the result of much labour and research and the skill with which he 
has presented so living a picture, in the setting of its time, of one of 
the great personalities of the nineteenth century. (I wish that, in 
giving us a ‘ bibliography ’, he had not omitted a dated list of Carlyle’s 
own writings.) 


Lightfoot of Durham: memories and appreciations collected and 
edited by Grorce R. Even, D.D., formerly Bishop of Wakefield, and 
F. C. MacponaLp, M.A., O.B.E. (Cambridge University Press, 1932) 
is a book that presents a vivid picture of a great Christian, great scholar 
and bishop, as he seemed to some of those who knew him best. It 
attempts no critical appreciation of his contributions to theological 
studies such as readers of the JouRNAL might welcome (a paper by the 
Dean of Wells written in 1923, which is included, had other interests 
in view), but it will worthily preserve for future generations knowledge 
of an outstanding personality and his work and influence. As the 
Bishop forbad a biography, this is all his intimate friends and admirers 
could do to supplement the memorial he has left us in his books. 


Oxford Memories and Oxford Sermons, by WatTER Lock, D.D. 
(Oxford University Press, 1932), are mostly reprints of what has been 
already published. The A/emories include appreciations of many of 
Oxford’s honoured a/umni of recent years and the sermons are models 
of the great style of University preaching. Warm thanks are due to 
Dr Lock for giving us the two little volumes which contain so much. 


The Way to God, selected and edited by Sir James MARCHANT, 
K.B.E. (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1932), is a volume of 300 pages 
of passages from ‘ The Master Guides of the Spiritual Life’, beginning 
with the prologue to the Cloud of Unknowing and arranged in groups 
of the various ways (of Devotion, of Prayer, of Perfection, of Con- 
templation, of Abandonment, of the Religious Life, of the Love of God, 
of Martyrdom). It is intended for the use of busy people who have 
not leisure for prolonged study, but do desire the deepening of their 
spiritual life. The selections seem to me to be admirably fitted for the 
purpose. J. F. B-B. 
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The Bible in English Drama, compiled by Epwarp D. CoLEeman, 
Librarian, American Jewish Historical Society. (Published by the 
New York Public Library, New York, 1931, 210-214 pp.) 


Tus vast annotated list of plays, which includes translations from 
other languages, ‘originally formed part of a larger work dealing with 
the Jew as a subject in English Drama’, but is here given as an in- 
dependent work. Here and there in introduction and text hints 
remain of the compiler’s original intention to vindicate Jewish character, 
but the whole work is carried out with admirable breadth of mind and 
an attention to detail which is truly remarkable. Not only are we 


- given all necessary minutiae from the librarian’s point of view, but in 


the case of major works we find names of critical works on the plays, 
reviews in newspapers, and even the occasions of public performances 
The compiler usually gives a short frécis of the action of the play. 
His historical survey of early religious drama contained in the intro- 
duction should prove valuable to the student. C. J. Graves. 


Les Manuserits liturgiques latins du haut moyen dge a la Renaissance, 
by the Appé V. Leroguais. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, 1931.) 

Tue Abbé Leroquais has printed the inaugural lecture which he 
delivered at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in November last. 
In it he puts out before his students a very attractive programme of study 
in all matters concerning Latin liturgical manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages. The Professor is well known for his masterly volumes on the 
Sacramentaries in France and the Book of Hours. He promises to 
enlist his class with him in further investigation of the manuscripts of 
the same sort, especially those as yet incompletely described. The 
method of preparation for such a co-operation he will expound in the 
early part of his course, and so carry out the necessary preliminaries for 
such study. He spoke with an enthusiasm which promises to enlist a 
hearty co-operation from some at least of his hearers. He may be con- 
gratulated on the opening of his task, and the hope is expressed that 
his attractive programme may be carried out with success. 

WALTERUS TRURON. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1932 (Vol. cxiv, No. 228: 
S.P.C.K:). Bishop or GLovucester Christian Theology—C. S. Smitrx 
The star of the Magi—W. J. Sparrow-Simpson Suffragan Bishops— 
S. ApDLEsHAw Goethe—F. L. Cross Hartmann—The Churches of 
Europe—Reviews—Short Notices. 


October, 1932 (Vol. cxv, No. 229). D. McLaren The Feast of 
the New Covenant—G. AuLtén Nathan Séderblom as a Theologian— 
G. H. Box Samuel Davidson’s work in Old Testament scholarship— 
A. L. WittiamMs Haman-Agobard or St Agobard ?—H. P. V. Nunn 
The bearing of the 21st chapter of the Fourth Gospel on its authorship 
—E. J. Martin Richard Porson—The Churches of Europe— Reviews— 
Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1932 (Vol. xxx, No. 4: Constable & 
Co.). R. B. Tottinton Socrates in Zion—C. G. MontTeriore The 
Old Testament and the modern Jew—R. F. Rynp The Thirty-Nine 
Articles: a plea for restatement—J. P. S. R. Grsson A psychological 
aspect of the problem of Reunion—R. Knicur Biblical mistranslation 
—A. V. Doucias The spirit of seeking—J. L. Stocks The eclipse of 
cause—H. C. DENEKE Goethe’s mind and art—F. McEacuran Goethe's 
Faust and Dante’s Divine Comedy—G. N. Ciark The instability of 
civilisation—F. S. Martin War and the war spirit—-H. P. and M. 
Vow gs Science and industrial sanity—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


October 1932 (Vol. xxxi, No. 1). J.H. MurrHeap M. Bergson’s 
new work on Morals and Religion—D. F. Fraser-Harris The new 
era. in psychic research— P.-L. CoucHoup Quels livres St Marc a-t-il 
lus ?— E. SHILLITO Wasted controversies—W. F. Gray The religion of 
Sir Walter Scott—M. D. Petre Bolshevist ideals and the ‘ Brave New 
World ’—F.S. Marvin Is Communism inevitable >—H. WaTKIN-JONES 
Two Oxford Movements: Wesley and Newman—O. W. CampBe.t The 
artist and his critic: in memoriam K. M. W.—M. B. Wuitinc Galileo 
and his daughter—M. H. Carré Psychology as a cure-all—E. HotmeEs 
The headquarters of reality—A withdrawal—Survey and Signed 
Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1932 (Vol. xxv, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). The Serabit Expedition of 1930. K. LAKE 
Introduction—A. BarrRois The mines of Sinai—S. New The temple of 
Hathor—R. F. Butin The proto-sinaitic inscriptions—C. BoNNER 
Biblical papyri at the University of Michigan. 
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October 1932 (Vol. xxv, No. 4). J. M. CREED The Slavonic 
Version of Josephus’ History of the Jewish War—A. D. Nock Crema- 
tion and burial in the Roman Empire—A. D. Nock Thackeray’s 
Lexicon to Josephus—C. Bonner Liturgical Fragments on Gnostic 
amulets. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1932 (Vol. xliv, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin Problémes relatifs 4 la Régle de S. Césaire 
d’Arles pour les,moniales—A. WiLMART Les ouvrages d’un moine du 
Bec: un débat sur la profession monastique au xii® si¢cle—U. BERLIERE 
Monasteres et sujets au moyen 4ge—Pu. ScumitTz Un sermon inconnu 
de Pierre Roger (Clément VI): le caréme selon S. Benoit—G. Morin 
Le dies natalis du martyr Quadratus—A. WILMART Les fragments wisi- 
gothiques d’Osma— Comptes Rendus—Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine. 


April 1932 (Vol. xliv, No. 2). B. CapgELLe La procession du 
Lumen Christi au Samedi-saint—C Lamport Opuscules grammaticaux de 
Gottschalk—A WiLMarT Une lettre de S. Pierre Damien 4 l’impératrice 
Agnts—Pu. Scumitz Les lectures du soir 4 l’'abbaye de Sai:.t-Denis au 
xii¢ sitcle—Pu. ScHMitz Douze lettres inédites de Mabillon—R. Mott- 
tor Abt Ruppert Il von Ottobeuren und die Exemption der Augsburger 
Kongregation—G. Morin Gloriosus magister Adam—Comptes rendus 
— Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—Bulletin d’ancienne littérature chré- 
tienne latine. 


Revue Biblique, July 1932 (Vol. xli, No. 3: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). D. Buzy Le portrait de la vieillesse (Ecclésiaste xii 1-7)— 
G, Barpy La Littérature patristique des Quaestiones et responsiones sur 
lEcriture sainte (swite)—C. Bourpon La route de |’Exode, de la terre 
de Gessé 4 Mara— Mélanges—Chronique— Recensions—Bulletin. 


October 1932 (Vol. xli, No. 4). M.-J. LAGRANGE Le site de 
Sodome d’aprés les textes—G. Barpy La Littérature patristique des 
Quaestiones et responsiones sur VEcriture sainte—C. BouRDON La route 
de l’Exode, de la terre de Gessé 4 Mara (fiz)—D. De Bruyne Les 
citations bibliques dans le De Civitate Dei—M. DuNnanp Nouvelles 
inscriptions du Djebel Druze et du Hauran (suite)—Chronique— 
Recensions—Bulletin. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1932 (Vol. |, Nos. 3 and 4: 24 Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Brussels). H. DELEHAYE S. Romain martyr d’Antioche— 
M. Coens Un miracle posthume de S. Martin 4 Chablis—H. DELFHAYE 
S. Bassus évéque martyr honoré & Nice—B. DE GAIFFIER L’Office de 
S. Julien de Rimini—P. Grosjean S. Patricius in monte Cruachan 
Aighle—P. Peeters Un colophon géorgien de Thornik le moine— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 
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Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, July 1932 (Vol. xxviii, No. 3: 40 rue 
de Namur, Louvain) G. Barpy Les écoles romaines au second siécle 
—J. Corriaux La conception de Ja théologie chez Abélard (suife, a 
sutvre)—J. GESSLER Le droit d’arsin dans l’ancienne principauté de 
Litge—-L. Cerraux ‘ L‘histoire de la tradition synoptique’ d’aprés 
Rudolf Bultmann—J. M. Frocuisse A propos des origines du jedne 
eucharistique—Comptes rendus. 


October 1932 (Vol. xxviii, No. 4). A. DonpEyNE La discipline 
des scrutins dans I’Eglise latine avant Charlemagne—J. Corriaux La 
conception de la théologie chez Abélard—J. DE GHELLINCK Les ‘ Opera 
dubia vel spuria’ attribués 4 Pierre Lombard—Comptes rendus. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, July 1932 (Vol. xxxi, 
No 2: A. Tépelmann, Giessen), E. Peterson Die Hiaretiker der 
Philippus-Akten—G. PERavsE Die ‘Lehre der zwélf Apostel’ in der 
georgischen Uberlieferung—H. Lewy Hekataios von Abdera epi 
‘lovdaiwv—B. W. Bacon John and the Pseudo-Johns—E. Schwartz 
Unzeitgemisse Beobachtungen zu den Clementinen—H. WinpIscH 
Joh r 51 und die Auferstehung Jesu—-G. KRUGER Zu II Klem. 14 2— 
B. VioLteT Har Magedon—Notizen. 


November 1932 (Vol. xxxi, Nos. 3 and 4). W. Caspari 
Hebriische Spruchquelle des Matthaus und hellenistisch-phénikischer 
Schauplatz Jesu—D. De Bruyne La correspondance échangée entre 
Augustin et Jer6me— H. Kocu Die ps-cyprianische Schrift De centesima, 
sexagesima, tricesima in ihrer Abhangigkeit von Cyprian—E. PETERSON 
Die Schrift des Eremiten Markus iiber die Taufe und die Messalianer— 
M. GocueE A propos du procés de Jésus—G. KrUGER Petrus in Rom 
—J. Jeremias Neue Grabungen in und bei Jerusalem—E. KLosteEr- 
MANN Ein montanistischer Ausspruch ?—Notizen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1932 (Vol. cxiii, Nos. 1 and 2: B. Filser, 
Augsburg). FAULHABER Das Wunder als Kriterium der Offenbarung— 
GreiFF Brot, Wasser und Mischwein die Elemente der Taufmesse— 
OprENHEIM Name und Inhalt der Liturgie bei den Alten— Huc 
Geschichte des Festes Divisio apostolorum—HUNTEMANN Die juris- 
tische Basis der Christenverfolgungen im alten Kémerreich—MULLER 
Zur Frage nach der Echtheit und Abfassungszeit des Kesponsum b. 
Gregorii ad Augustinum episcopum—Nisters Collectio Palatina— 
Kocu Vorschlag zu einer weiteren Ausgestaltung von Denzingers 
Enchiridion Symbolorum—Besprechungen. 
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